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The Week 


URING and since the war France has sent 
to this country many Frenchmen whom the 
American people have delighted to welcome and 
to honor, but no Frenchman has come whom they 
will welcome more cordially and honor more en- 
thusiastically than M. Clemenceau. He is one of 
the few robust, indomitable and really invincibie 
men who came to the front in any country during 
the war. In the fall of 1917 France needed such 
aman. The defeat of Nivelle’s army in April of 
that year, the abortive campaign of the summer 
and the final certainty of Russian defection had 
worked & profoundly discouraging effect on the 
French morale. France, if she was to be victorious, 
needed a leader who like Paul Jones did not know 
when he was beaten. She found him in M. Clemen- 
ceau. When they welcome him to this country 
and do him honor, the American nation will salute 
not merely a gallant man and a vivid personality 
but also one who in both his deficiencies and quali- 
ties is a highly characteristic incarnation of the 
French spirit in war and politics. 


M. CLEMENCEAU will pay the American peo- 
ple a visit, however, not in order to be féted and 
praised but in order apparently to enlighten and 


exhort his hosts. He is to deliver some four 
speeches in different parts of the country, the ob- 
jects of which are frankly to submit the French 
case to the American public and to try and convert 
the American nation to the perpetuation during 
peace of the political cooperation between the two 
countries which obtained during the last eighteen 
months of the war. In spite of the fact that his 
visit is not oficial M. Clemenceau is quite the best 
spokesman and ambassador which France could 
have sent. He will not talk rhetoric or propa- 
ganda. He will talk political common sense from 
the French point of view, and he will talk it candid- 
ly, vividly and, we hope, even caustically. The 
one way in which Americans can most effectively 
prove that they understand and approve of the 
object of his visit is to answer M. Clemenceau’s 
frankness and vigor with an analogous candor and 
fearlessness. The mixture of politeness with 
honesty and of exhortation with realism which he 
will exhibit will deserve and should receive a retort 
in kind. In that event M. Clemenceau’s visit, even 
if it does not bring about renewed political cooper- 
ation between France and the United States, will 
certainly help the two nations to understand each 
other better. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S diatribe against this 
country which Mrs. Clare Sheridan reported in 
the New York World should have been treated 
with silent contempt. To take it seriously and to 
protest and confute, as so many prominent Amer- 
icans did, was to manufacture for it a meaning and 
a dignity which it did not deserve. There was a 
time during the nineties of the last century when 
Kipling, as the prophet of British imperialism, 
uttered opinions to which his countrymen and 
others had to listen. At that time he predicted the 
inevitable future conflict between Russia and Great 
Britain, and in order to prepare for it he began 
an atrocity campaign against the Russians as an 
essentially Oriental and barbarous people of fiend- 
ish cruelty. But the inevitable conflict never oc- 
curred, and Russia and Great Britain subsequently 
fought for almost three years side by side in a war 
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waged for the purpose of saving civilization. The 
irresistible and righteous advance of British im- 
perialism, as it was preached by Kipling, is no 
longer a matter of conviction even in Britain ex- 
cept to a small group of junkers. Kipling is a 
prophet without honor outside the office of the 
Morning Post. He is the kind of patriot who can- 
not believe in his own country without hating some 
other country whose ways are different. It just 
happens that the United States satisfies for the 
time being better than any other his need for some 
object of disdain and reprobation, but this feeling 
is shared only by an insignificant number of Eng- 
lishmen and is utterly unimportant. 


GENERAL TOWNSHEND and General Liman 
von Sanders in their analysis of the Near Eastern 
situation agree that the Allies must consent to the 
return of Constantinople, Adrianople and Thrace 
as far as the Maritza to reconstructed Turkey. 
Such a renunciation if it is necessary will be a pro- 
found disappointment to all who saw in the exclu- 
sion of Turkish sovereignty from Europe a val- 
uable result of the World War. Probably both 
authorities have in view not merely the immediate 
necessities of the military situation, but the ulti- 
mate possibilities of a struggle between Islam and 
Europe. The alternative of a holy war is above 
all things to be avoided. The issue of such a con- 
flict for the first time in centuries is doubtful. To 
the direct pressure of the Turks on divided and 
distracted Europe is to be added the effect of 
lateral Moslem expansion in Syria, Mesopotamia 
and Palestine, and of more distant explosions in 
India and Africa. Above all, the ambiguous atti- 
tude of Russia is now one of the uncertainties of 
the situation. The most important salvage which 
the Allies can effect is the neutrality of the 
Straits. In this measure Russia has as deep an 
interest as Great Britain, France and Italy. But 
in order to preserve this single gain the Allies must 
act promptly. Time is for the moment running 
strongly in favor of Allah. 


I T is always necessary to remember that the plight 
in which the Allies find themselves is the result of 
their own brutal selfishness. The most promising 
political result of the World War in the Near 
East was the appearance of the Arabs as a con- 
tender with the Turks for the hegemony of Islam. 
This result England and France threw away by 
shameless betrayal of their allies. France seized 
Syria and installed a military occupation which, 
according to reports, makes the army on the Rhine 
look like the virgins of Saint Ursula. Great 
Britain, to avoid a break with France, and with 
her own arrangements in Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia in mind, consented to this abuse of the man- 
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date system. To secure themselves in Syria the 
French came to an understanding with Mustapha 
Kemal, and watched with benevolence the working 
out of his plans. For the same reason they are 
backward in joining Great Britain in taking mili- 
tary measures to maintain the neutrality of the 
Straits, which after all is chiefly an English inter- 
est. But for all France can do, she can hardly 
keep Turks and Arabs permanently at variance. 
She has given too good a cause for a resurgence 
of the great passion of the Moslem world—hatred 


of the Giaour. 


WITH all due allowance for the effect of atrocity 
psychology upon the testimony, the sack and burn- 
ing of Smyrna remains one of the great catas- 
trophes of the world. The outpost of Western 
culture, religion and business in the East is de- 
stroyed, but the ruin of these interests is not to 
be weighed against the torture and massacre of the 
Christian inhabitants, Greek and Armenian. The 
United States has borne a noble part in the relief 
and assistance of these native peoples. The Near 
East Relief is one cause which has remained purely 
humanitarian, uncontaminated by political, racial 
or business considerations. For the moment its 
efforts are’ concentrated on aiding fugitives to 
escape, but these fugitives will remain somewhere 
a charge on humanity. The organization will need 
resources in the future far greater than even in 
the days of the World War. Hopeless and endless 
as seems the task, it is not one from which we can 
shrink. It may sharpen the conscience of America 
and Great Britain to reflect that atrocity is an 
inevitable concomitant of militarism, and that in 
binding up the wounds left by the Turks they are 
making atonement for Haiti and Amritsar. 


ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY re- 
ceived with a grin the news of the attempt to move 
his impeachment in the House of Representatives. 
He is apparently safe behind the interference of 
the Republican organization. Mondel, leader of 
the House, blocked the motion by a trick, as Camp- 
bell, Chairman of the Rules Committee, previously 
blocked by a lie the resolution to compel the De- 
partment of Justice to investigate the war frauds. 
As the political creator of Harding, Daugherty is 
safe from any demand for his resignation from 
the Cabinet. There is one way in which this in- 
cubus can be removed. The American Bar Asso- 
ciation can conduct an investigation into his be- 
havior as a lawyer, both before and after his 
elevation to be chief officer of justice of the United 
States. The charge is made that in obtaining an 
unconstitutional order from a federal judge who is 
one of his creatures, he betrayed and deceived the 
court. The charge is made that in seeking the 
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pardon of one of his clients he knowingly made 
false representations to former President Taft. 
These charges, if substantiated, should be present- 
ed by the Bar Association to the Supreme Court 
as cause for his disbarment. 


THE New Republic has received from a corre- 
spondent a clipping from the Atlantic Monthly 
giving statistics of executions in Russia since 
October, 1917, with the suggestion that they re- 
quire notice from “apologists for the Bolshevist 
régime.”” The New Republic has never been the 
apologist for the Bolshevist régime. It has on this 
subject as on others, sought only to give the best 
information obtainable. The figures on executions 
in Russia aggregating 1,572,718 are regarded by 
such authorities as the British committee which in- 
vestigated the Russian Revolution and officials of 
the American Relief Administration as a pre- 
posterous falsehood. The number published by 
the Soviet government and accepted as reliable by 
the authorities mentioned is less than twenty thou- 
sand. We should be surprised at the Atlantic 
Monthly’s giving publicity to this lie on the author- 
ity of Madame Ponafidine and of the Paris Gaulois 
except for the recollection that two American pro- 
fessors lent themselves to the attempt to -palm off 
the Sisson documents on the American people as 
genuine; and that hundreds of newspapers, which 
probably think of themselves as honest and intel- 
ligent, circulated the story of the nationalization 
of women in Russia, in defiance of every rule of 
human probability. 


Labor Injunctions Must Go 


EVER in American history has an appeal by 

the government to the courts, ostensibly on 
behalf of “law and order,” been received with such 
widespread condemnation as the injunction granted 
to Attorney General Daugherty at Chicago. Criti- 
cism does not abate with time nor with reflection. 
And never, to such an extent, have conservative 
organs like the New York Times and the Journal 
of Commerce joined in the outcry. That so power- 
ful and responsible a paper as the New York 
World should deem Mr. Daugherty’s conduct 
plausible ground for urging his impeachment is a 
measure of the depth to which the Attorney Gen- 
eral has outraged American feeling. When it 
comes to criticism of its own, the legal profession, 
so far at least as represented by “the leaders of 
the bar,” is a reticent priesthood. But so far as 
legal opinion has become articulate, it supports 
the popular condemnation. Senator Borah, him- 
self a distinguished lawyer, voices publicly volumes 
of private legal protest. We have little doubt but 
that if the President of the American Bar Associa- 
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tion, Mr. John W. Davis, were to take the public 
into his confidence, we should hear some pretty 
plain speaking. 

Such wide and powerful condemnation, obvious- 
ly, must be deeply grounded. No mere technical 
differences of opinion, no merely doubtful exercise 
of discretion can so fiercely and so abidingly stir 
public and professional feeling. The New York 
Times is very moderate when it declares that cer- 
tain parts of the Daugherty injunction “are ap- 
parently not warranted by federal law or are in 
conflict with it,” and other “‘provisions . . . whether 
legally justified or not, are manifestly absurd and 
incapable of execution.”” The New York Evening 
Post thus briefly characterizes Mr. Daugherty’s 
performance: 

The terms of the injunction give it the unfortunate 
appearance of a blow below the belt. If it were de- 
signed merely to give the Federal Government power 
to deal with violence and threats, it would be much less 
a shock to labor and the public. But the year 1922 is 
too late a date for an injunction that stops all the normal 
and innocent activities of a union and forbids the ele- 
mentary rights of free speech. 

“The criticism in Congress and in the press rose 
to such a pitch” (in the language of the Literary 
Digest, after a survey of the newspaper comments 
of the country) that the Attorney General himself 
sought to make a verbal retreat by announcing 
that the injunction would not be used to infringe 
upon anyone’s constitutional rights—though the 
terms of the injunction, with all the menace of 
overhanging contempt proceedings for their viola- 
tions, remain. 

It is utterly absurd to claim the Debs case as 
a precedent. Nothing like the following prohibi- 
tion in the Daugherty injunction was contained in 
the decree against Debs: 

Attempting to induce by the use of . . . entreaties, 
argument, persuasions, rewards or otherwise . . . any 
person to abandon the employment of said railway com- 


panies. ... 


Assembling ! . . numbers of the members of said 


federated shop crafts . . . in proximity of said railway 
companies ... and by . .. persuasion . . . entreaties or 
arguments or in any other way attempt to prevent any 
of the employees of the said railway companies . . . from 
entering upon .. . their duties. 

In any manner by letters . . . word of mouth . . . oral 
persuasion or suggestion . . . or otherwise in any manner 
whatsoever . . . encouraging any person . . . to abandon 
the employment of said railway companies. 

The plain meaning and intent of such prohibitions 
is the denial of those means of association and 
activities which are a trade union. To say that 
trade unions have received “affirmative legal recog- 
nition of their existence and usefulness and pro- 
visions for their protection”’—as the Supreme 
Court of the United States, speaking through 
Chief Justice Taft, held last June—and at the 
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same time deny them the very means of life, is to 
make a hypocrite of law, and an enslaving hypo- 
crite. 

The simple truth is that Harry M. Daugherty, 
Attorney General by grace of political friendship, 
with the complicity of Judge Wilkerson, has set 
himself above the Constitution, and by his own fiat 
has prohibited conduct which Congress deliberate- 
ly refused to declare illegal. The effort to prohibit 
peaceful, though concerted, abandonment of “the 
employment of said railway companies,” and con- 
certed refusal to reenter such employment, was 
tried, under the leadership of Senator Cummins 
and others, when the Transportation Act of 1920 
went through Congress. That effort, as every 
lawyer knows, failed. Mr. Daugherty goes be- 
yond even this attempted failure. It is certainly 
questionable whether Congress itself, in view of 
the First Amendment of the federal Constitution, 
could put such curbs on “freedom of speech” as 
Mr. Daugherty jauntily asked fer and Judge 
Wilkerson obeisantly granted. What's the Con- 
stitution between friends!—even though one of 
them happens to be the Attorney General of the 
United States and the other a federal judge. 

The personal elements of the situation are items 
of aggravation. There is probably agreement by 
informed professional opinion that in the history 
of this country there never has been a more un- 
learned and professionally less equipped Attorney 
General than Harry M. Daugherty. The spectacle 
of this man, unrestrained by the statesman’s wis- 
dom or the lawyer’s tradition from attempting to 
write his economic prejudices into the law of the 
land, has a touch of humor which alone saves it 
from tragedy. The tragic farce was completed 
by a compliant judge, who had only a few weeks 
before been appointed by the President, doubtless 
upon the usual recommendation of his Minister of 
Justice. And so we read that Judge Wilkerson at 
once, without careful scrutiny of what he was sign- 
ing, granted the prayer of the Attorney Gencral, 
conveyed in a voluminous document of some fifty 
pages! 

These, we say, are merely elements of aggrava- 
tion. The vice is inherent in the use of injunctions 
by the government or by employers in labor con- 
troversies. ‘Unwittingly the Attorney General and 
Judge Wilkerson may have rendered great service 
by dramatizing the excesses which such injunctions 
necessarily involve. 

For more than thirty years the injunction has 
been used as a familiar weapon in American in- 
dustrial conflicts. It does not work. It neither 
mines coal, nor moves trains, nor makes clothing. 
As an adjustor of industrial conflict the injunction 
has been an utter failure. It has been used as a 
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shortcut—but it has not cut anything, except to 
cut off labor from confidence in the rule of law 
and of the courts, as its impartial organs. No 
disinterested student of American industry, or of 
American law, can have the slightest doubt that, 
beginning with the Debs case, the use of labor in- 
junctions has, predominately, been a cumulative 
influence for discord in our national life. Mount- 
ing embitterment in masses of men and women 
has generated the growing conviction that the 
powers of the government are perverted by and 
in aid of the employers, and that the courts are the 
instruments of this partisan policy. Such has been 
the price we have paid for this use of the injunc- 
tion—and the industrial conflict is uglier than ever. 

And this result is inevitable so long as this use 
of the injunction persists. For the acts which in- 
junctions seek to restrain necessarily involve dis- 
puted questions of fact, and disputed questions of 
fact touching men’s feelings and motives and opin- 
ions. The traditional Anglo-American method for 
ascertaining such facts is a jury. The social justi- 
fication of the jury system lies precisely in its ele- 
ment of popular cooperation in the enforcement 
of law. In labor controversies, if anywhere, one 
would suppose, this popular vindication of the law 
would be resorted to. From the point of view of 
revivifying respect for law and regaining order, 
no less than from any attempt towards decent in- 
dutrial relations, it is of the essence that the curb 
upon trade union action should be administered by 
courts only through proceedings in which disputed 
facts are determined by jury. 

And there is no reason whatever in so-called 
expediency for continuing the disastrous shortcut of 
the injunction. The responsibility of the union, as 
such, for wrongful acts has now been established. 
Civil redress by the employer can now be had and 
should be had only through action for damages. 
So far as acts of violence are concerned, the re- 
sources of the state are ample in the criminal law 
—if it be made effective. If trade unions are 
convicted of wrongful acts by their own represen- 
tatives—the jury of the vicinage—belief in the 
fairness of law and the impartiality of courts may 
be restored. 

The abandonment of “settling” labor difficulties 
by injunctions and confronting these difficulties on 
their merits raises social and economic questions to 
which the New Republic will advert from time 
to time. For the moment we know of no more 
pressing need for the country’s well-being than the 
restoration of confidence in our courts and respect 
for law through the abandonment of the abuses of 
the injunction. And the abuse of injunctions in 
labor cases can be discontinued only by the dis- 
continuance of their use. 
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The Beginning of the End of 
the Railroad Strike 


S many interpretations will be put on the 
meaning of the terms of the railroad settle- 
ment as there were parties to the dispute. Already 
what has been arranged in Chicago between a num- 
ber of railway executives and the unions is being 
hailed as both a victory and a defeat for the latter. 
Depending on the state of mind of the com- 
mentator, seniority rights are considered either as 
restored or as taken from the strikers. The settle- 
ment, likewise, leaves the Railroad Labor Board 
either with its authority unimpaired and its judg- 
ment confirmed, or a skeleton of its old self, con- 
demned and rejected. It is only natural that 
adherents of the unions, operators and Railroad 
Labor Board should all find comfort in the out- 
come. But their comments contribute little to the 
clarification either of the real issues of the strike 
or of the significance of the settlement. 

At bottom, the great strikes of the past two 
years have been more than protests against specific 
terms of proposed labor contracts. It must be 
remembered that no period of a severe fall in 
prices and of the drastic liquidation of business 
has yet passed in this country without attempts by 
the leaders of industry to wrest from labor organ- 
izations the power and influence they earned in the 
time of comparative business prosperity. In the 
summer of 1920 there began again such a struggle 
for control; this time more strenuous than ever 
before because the war and its economic. aftermath 
had given birth to a new and exceedingly strong 
group of trade unions and had considerably 
strengthened the older organizations. The strate- 
gy of our industrial leaders consisted in picking a 
likely victim from among the labor unions and in 
accomplishing its defeat. Thus the unions of cloth- 
ing, packing-house, printing, building, textile-mill, 
and coal workers were challenged in turn. While 
the results of the conflicts were not always what 
it was hoped they would be, some industries re- 
ceived their reward and were relieved, for the time 
at least, of the onus of organized labor. 

Of the many unions so picked for attack, the or- 
ganizations of the shopmen appeared ripe enough 
to pluck. Strictly speaking these organizations were 
not new or young. But certainly as effective and 
powerful agencies, their careers began with the 
war. Consequently there may have been justifica- 
tion for the presumptions that, perhaps, the rank 
and file would not endure the hardships of a long 
strike and that, perhaps, these sixteen unions would 
not long retain the unity which they showed on 
paper and would be torn apart by those forces of 
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separatism, so common to the American labor 
movement. But, unfortunately for the railway 
executives, the road to direct attack on these unions 
was blocked by the Railroad Labor Board. It 
would not be politic to engage in open warfare on 
unions operating under the aegis of a public agency. 
Under the circumstances only two courses of action 
were left to those who preferred weak to strong 
unions. The first was to persuade the Labor Board 
to adopt the policies of liquidation which, if it 
had seemed decent, the railroads would have been 
pleased to make effective themselves; and the 
second was to gain by indirection and evasion what 
the Board could not, with a clear conscience, grant 
them openly and directly. In practice both courses 
were followed with signal success. As was ex- 
plained in these columns in considerable detail last 
week, the Board became sponsor for a policy of 
deflation which could not fail to have pleased the 
most extreme of employers. Where, moreover, 
the Board did not move quickly enough to suit the 
railroad operators, its decisions were evaded by the 
contracting out of work, or they were rendered null 
and void by being challenged in court, or they 
were completely disregarded by the adoption of 
methods in plain violation of their terms. 

Now an intelligent union official cannot be long 
deceived by methods of this kind. It did not, 
indeed, require much insight for the leaders of the 
shop crafts to know that the time was rapidly ap- 
proaching when they would be forced to make a 
stand on the question of direct union recognition. 
This time, as we know, came on July 1, 1922. The 
rumbling of an impending storm had, of course, 
been heard as early as the summer of 1921 when 
the Brotherhoods made their protests against the 
decisions of the Labor Board. But by July, 1922, 
no fair observer could any longer doubt the futility 
of further entrusting the integrity of the railway 
unions to either the Railroad Labor Board or to 
the railroad executives. While, therefore, the 
precipitating issues may have seemed to be wages 
and hours and overtime, the dominant issue was 
none other than the survival of effective unionism 
on the railroads. It is still the custom to settle 
such an issue in this country through strikes and 
lockouts. 

The problem before the union leaders, then, was 
to expose the weakness of the Railroad Labor 
Board, to demonstrate the strength of their organ- 
izations, and to establish unequivocally the posi- 
tion of these organizations as the representatives 
of the workers in railroad shops. Once these ends 
are attained, the adjustments of disputes about 
wages, hours and working conditions are made 
much more easily than is generally supposed. On 
those railroads which are now settling with the 
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unions, the issues of the strike have been resolved 
in a manner altogether favorable to the organized 
workers. Organized shopmen receive there the 
status long enjoyed by the members of the Railroad 
Brotherhoods. Grievances arising under the new 
contracts will not lead to further pleadings before 
the discredited Railroad Labor Board but will be 
submitted for adjustment to commissions composed 
of representatives of the railroads and of the 
unions. Thus provisions of the Transportation 
Act of 1920, which had before this been practically 
disregarded, are now made operative by mutual 
agreement. Effective collective bargaining between 
recognized unions and railroad operators becomes 
the order of the day in another branch of the trans- 
portation industry. 

Although the issue of seniority is apparently not 
explicitly settled by the terms of the new agree- 
ment, it is significant that disputes about the stand- 
ing of an employee are referred to the joint com- 
mission for final determination. Seniority was 
made an issue after the strike had begun for the 
purpose of weakening the hold of the union on its 
members. The threat of the loss of seniority rights 
was a species of intimidation, not unlike the threat 
always made by an employer to refuse to re-employ 
any of his former workers who had shown their 
disloyalty to him by participating in a strike. Al- 
most invariably the strike that culminates in an 
agreement between union and employer is followed 
by the reinstatement of all the strikers in their 
former positions. The railroad settlements may 
well be expected to have a similar practical out- 
come. erry 

It is still too early to estimate how extensive the 
settlements on these terms will be. Some of the 
railroad executives who are obdurate today will 
no doubt feel the effects of the competition of 
settled roads and will themselves soon make peace. 
Uncompromising leaders, like Loree and Cuyler 
and their followers, will take refuge in brave words 
and in company unions. From the standpoint of 
the unions, however, the strike has always been 
more successful than the railway executives, 
through their channels of publicity, ever conceded 
it to be. Now the railway unions, employing 
familiar and tested strategy, have split the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives. The railroad man- 
agers can no longer show that united front with 
which they first faced the strikers. In the mean- 
time the men who return to work under the new 
agreements will pay assessments to support the 
strike where it still continues. It would appear to 
be only a short time before the bulk of the bitter 
enders will follow in the footsteps of Mr. War- 


field and Mr. Willard. 
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Criminal Justice 


INCE the New Republic published its review 
of the Mooney case by Felix Frankfurter in 
January last, there has accumulated further evi- 
dence tending to show how monstrous was the mis- 
carriage of justice for which officers of justice were 
responsible. The latest disclosure according to 
the Mooney Defence Committee, is that by C. Vin- 
cent Riccardi, jury-fixer, who charges that two of 
the jurors in Mooney’s trial were paid in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,300 apiece for their verdict of 
guilty. Riccardi declares that he brought pressure 
to bear on one of the jurymen named Bazzini for 
the payment of a claim growing out of some shady 
transaction in the past, and promised to settle it 
as soon as the death verdict was rendered. Riccardi 
was himself a member of a ring organized for the 
sale of justice. Later attempting to hold out on 
his superiors he was himself framed and sent to 
the San Quentin for ten years. On threats of im- 
plicating the higher-ups he was released by Gov- 
ernor Stephens after ten weeks imprisonment. 

In the Sacco-Vanzetti case the Defence Commit- 
tee has been engaged during the past year in break- 
ing one by one the links in the chain of evidence 
which nearly dragged their clients to the electric 
chair. William F. Dodson is now serving a sen- 
tence of five years in the Charlestown State Prison 
for automobile theft. His wife, Jessie H. Dodson, 
suing for divorce in the Superior Court declared in 
the courtroom that her husband had stated to her: 
“Those fellows had nothing to do with the murder. 
I was the driver of the automobile in the shoe fac- 
tory killing at South Braintree. Sacco and Vanzetti 
had nothing to do with it.” One fact which should 
be disturbing is that the state authorities have been 
for months in possession of Mrs. Dodson’s state- 
ment, which they concealed from the defence. 

Another important link was the testimony of 
Lola R. Andrews. In breaking it the defence 
made complete exposure of the process by which 
it was forged. Mrs. Andrews testified at the trial 
of Sacco and Vanzetti that while on the scene of 
the crime in South Braintree on April 15, 1920, 
she had seen a man working on an automobile 
whom she identified as Sacco. On September 11th 
she made a sworn statement that she had never 
seen Sacco until he was pointed out to her in 
Dedham Jail, and that her testimony was the re- 
sult of intimidation from District Attorney Katz- 
mann and Assistant Williams, who threatened her 
with the exposure of her past. According to her 
afidavit her testimony was procured by the same 
methods of intimidation as those by which Estelle 
Smith in the Mooney case was suborned to perjury. 
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In his argument to the jury Mr. Katzmann declared 
solemnly: “I have been in this office, gentlemen, 
for now more than eleven years. I cannot recall 
in that too long service for the commonwealth that 
ever before I have laid eye or given ear to so 
convincing a witness as Lola Andrews.” As the 
Boston American remarks: If Mrs. Andrews is 
not proved insane, ‘‘someone in the District Attor- 
ney’s office ought to be arrested for attempted 
murder.” 

A few years ago such upturnings from the 
underworld would not have weighed in popular 
belief against the reputation of our officers of jus- 
tice—judges, district attorneys, police. Today the 
antecedent probability is all the other way. The 
knowledge of the diversion of justice on the part 
of Attorney Generals Palmer and Daugherty, with 
the collusion of judges whom they controlled, has 
prepared the public mind to expect the same sort 
of behavior from little men like Fickert and Katz- 
mann. And the evidence stands ready for public 
perusal to show that there is something in the 
nature of a permanent understanding on the part 
of officers of the law to support each other in 
framing cases against unfortunate individuals, and 
in using the authority of government for their own 
protection in malfeasance. Criminal justice has 
become an ambiguous term. Instead of referring 
to the justice meted out to criminals it may serve 
to designate that administration of law which is 
itself a crime. The only source of encouragement 
in the situation is the devoted energy of private 
citizens who in the cases both of Mooney and 
Sacco-Vanzetti have organized defence committees 
and given of their time and their substance to win 
from their government that justice which should be 
the first object of a free people. The Sacco-Van- 
zetti case has cost these true patriots upward of 
$70,000. Thus far they have saved their country 
from the stain of judicial murder, but Tom 
Mooney, Sacco and Vanzetti are still in prison. 


Hudson and Blunt 


R. H. J. MASSINGHAM writing in the 

Athenaeum suggests that a hundred years 
hence, 1922 will be remembered as the year in 
which W. H. Hudson died. It will be remembered 
also as the year of the death of Wilfrid Scawen 
Blunt. Within a month these two great English- 
men, both over eighty, have been gathered to their 
fathers, and the English race and English letters 
are vastly the poorer for their loss. Astonishingly 
different as they were in fortune, experience, inter- 
est, character, production, they were alike in certain 
qualities which make it impossible to think of them 
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as anything but Englishmen. ‘They are joint wit- 
nesses to the racial unity that speaks through a 
bundred diversities. 

Both men illustrate the worldwide interests and 
preoccupations of Englishmen, Hudson was born 
on a ranch in the Argentine, grew up on the 
pampas, and gained recognition as a naturalist by 
his studies of South American geography and 
fauna. When somewhat over forty he came to 
England, and very slowly, through years of pover- 
ty and hardship, he built up the literary reputation 
which placed him at his death among the great Eng- 
lish masters of prose. Blunt was apprenticed to 
diplomacy. After serving in the English legations 
at Madrid, Paris, Athens, and elsewhere he in- 
herited an ancestral estate in Sussex. He did not 
cease his wanderings. He took the Near East as 
his special field, making repeated journeys through 
Syria, Arabia and the Soudan. For many years he 
maintained a winter residence near Cairo on the 
edge of the desert. Comparably to Hudson’s 
studies of nature in South America he made earnest 
and distinguished contributions to our knowledge 
of the tribes, races and religion of the Orient. 

Both men were great travellers in their home- 
land, the Southern counties of England. Blunt was 
passionately fond of horses. Riding, hunting, 
coaching were his great amusements. His sonnet 


in the Oxford Book: 


Today all day I rode upon the down, 

With hounds and horsemen, a brave company, 

On this side in its glory lay the sea, 

On that the Sussex weald, a sea of brown 
is one of the splendid celebrations in English poetry 
of the sport of kings. Hudson travelled by foot 
or bicycle. ““The ‘walks’,”’ he says, “‘at a time when 
life had little or no other pleasure for us on account 
of poverty and ill-health, were taken at pretty 
regular intervals two or three times a year. It all 
depended on our means; in very lean years there 
was but one cutting.”’ It is a pleasant conjecture 
that at the very time when Blunt was driving his 
four-in-hand through the New Forest from Crab- 
bett to Oxford, visiting county families and renew- 
ing ancestral relations, Hudson was making his 
way through Hampshire as narrated in Afoot in 
England. Undoubtedly Blunt would have been 
fascinated by the “small ancient looking church, 
surrounded by a wide shallow grass-grown trench, 
on the border of a marshy stream,” to which Hud- 
son saw the worshippers resorting “in a straggling 
procession headed by a stout old man in black smock 
frock and brown leggings, who carried a big book 
in one hand’’; just as Hudson would have been by 
Saint Winifred’s Well, where Blunt was miracu- 
lously cured. It is true, Blunt’s taste was for 
celebrity and distinction. He followed the last 
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days of Francis Thompson and Father Tyrrel with 
an interest which he might not have felt in the 
humbler fortunes of Mrs. Flowerdew; and he 
probably would not have appreciated the excite- 
ment with which Hudson found himself a lodger 
in the house in which William Cobbett had often 
stayed on his Rural Rides. On the other hand 
Hudson would not have cared for the gossip of 
the embassies at Paris or Constantinople, or for 
Margot’s tea table, or the society of the Souls. He 
lived closer to the soil. Yet the same essential 
passion for humanity was strong in both of them. 

And both loved nature and wild life, above all 
birds. If Hudson read My Diaries he was charmed 
with the passage in which Blunt speaks of his habit 
of sitting at the edge of the desert just before 
dawn and watching “the foxes, jackals, kites, 
kestrels, doves, woodcocks and ravens’; and still 
more by the one in which he describes himself ris- 
ing at 3:45 to look out on a bird haunted English 
lawn and count the notes of the cuckoo—‘‘1056 
notes without a break of more than 4: minute, 
38-40 notes to a minute,” for a half hour. 

Both Hudson and Blunt wrote directly from 
temperament and interest. Even Hudson's scien- 
tific works, such as A Naturalist in La Plata are 
full of a personality which leads Mr. Massingham 
to speak of it as the chief contribution of science 
to literature since The Voyage of the Beagle. In 
like manner Blunt’s historical and political writ- 
ings, such as The Secret History of the Occupation 
of Egypt, are charged with personal emotion. As 
an artist Hudson's greatest achievement was his 
singularly limpid, flawless prose. In fiction he was 
an amateur, but his unwearied imagination enabled 
him to create such masterpieces as Green Mansions 
and the Tales of the Pampas. Blunt was fascinated 
by artistic experiment. He wrote plays for Lady 
Gregory’s theatre, satires, lyric narratives, glori- 
ous love sonnets. As a poet, Blunt was an amateur; 
but in the Oxford Book he has eight selections— 
more than any poet of his time except Tennyson, 
Browning and Arnold—every one of which proves 
him to have had a vein of poetry like Raleigh’s, 
“most lofty, insolent, and passionate.”” Undoubted- 
ly, however, both Hudson and Blunt will live most 
in their immediately personal writings, the former 
in Far Away and Long Ago, the latter in My 
Diaries. 

What draws the two men most closely together 
is their attitude of protest against the passing 
away of all that they held comely, noble and of 
good report from a world grown gray with the 
breath of industrialism, commercialism, imperial- 
ism. Both hated to see the fair face of that world 
insulted and destroyed by man. Both sought eager- 
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ly to preserve the relics of its happier, youthful 
prime. Hudson was, in his writing, a quietist who 
could find reconciliation in these things. Blunt 
constantly fretted because of the ungodly. To his 
stormy and indignant spirit the monstrous evil that 
men have done under the sun cried out for venge- 
ance. To Hudson the slaughter of wild animals 
and birds was a special and peculiar grief. To 
Biunt the ruin by civilization of the wild races, the 
primitive, beautiful men of the desert and moun- 
tains and villages of the East, was the cause of his 
holy wrath. To these men he was drawn by strange 
instincts and united by strange bonds. With all 
his ancient blood he was their brother. His 
energy of indignation gives to passages in his 
diaries and histories an eloquence of invective and 
sorrow. Not since Burke, pleading for India in 
the cause of the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts or the 
Impeachment of Warren Hastings, has an English- 
man spoken so fearlessly and generously against 
the evil-doing of his countrymen. There is nothing 
of this passion of protest in Hudson, and yet we 
may believe that he, perhaps for different reasons, 
would have shared Blunt’s desire to return to the 
spacious days of Queen Elizabeth. Both men in 
their several ways were expressive of the national 
type that distinguished itself most clearly in that 
great age, and has perpetuated itself ever since to 
the glory of the English name. Hudson as a fol- 
lower of nature and of human life in contact with 
nature is of the line which reaches back through 
Richard, Jefferies, George Borrow, Gilbert White, 
to Isaac Walton. Blunt as an observer of man in 
his social and national relations, his politics and 
religion, received his inheritance through Burke, 


Swift, Milton, from Sir Philip Sidney. 
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The Aesthetics 


CCIDENTAL opinion has preoccupied it- 
self with the substance of Dostoyevsky’s 
work, summarily dismissing his technique 

as writing in splendid chaos. When Western 
critics overcome their reluctance to consider these 
novels as literary art, they find in them nothing but 
colloidal shapelessness. “‘A hasty amorphous lump 
of gold” is Arnold Bennett's verdict on The 
Brothers Karamazov, and Ford Madox Hueffer 
endows Dostoyevsky with a genius for “immensely 
long and formless tales.” Further, it is commonly 
held that he writes without adhering to a pre- 
arranged plan, unconsciously, as a man in a trance. 

This impression comes naturally to minds 
molded by Mediterranean art. Indeed, Dosto- 
yevsky lacks the spare, clean coherence of those 
writers who are obedient to lo fren dell’ arte. 
Laxity and slovenliness prey upon his work. It is 
invaded by things apparently arbitrary and ac- 
cidental. Dostoyevsky himself, since the clzssics 
were part of his curious literary diet, was aware of 
this as a fault. ‘When I write a novel,” he ad- 
mitted in a mood of humility, “I crowd it up with 
a lot of separate stories and episodes; therefore 
the whole lacks proportion and harmony.’ And 
yet it remains inescapably true that if his novels 
lack the pared modelling, the athletic economy of 
a Flaubert or a James, they do have organic form. 

Indeed, the apparently amorphous agglomerate 
of Dostoyevsky's work on close inspection reveals 
consistent and conscious architectonics. The in- 
crustation of irrelevant incidents, autonomous in- 
terpolations and unassimilable sub-plots cannot de- 
feat the linear logic of the crystal which his novels 
essentially have. Russian criticism has for some 
time recognized that the form into which his writ- 
ing naturally falls is substantially dramatic. There 
is here the tragic tension, the movement toward a 
crisis, which carries before it not merely the molten 
mass of passions but also the slag of such dra- 
matically insignificant material as naive dialectics, 
political argument, messianic frenzies. Nothing is 
more remote from the epic than Dostoyevsky’s 
novels. One finds in them none of the leisurely 
weaving of the fluent patterns of interest and in- 
cident which delighted Dickens, no detailed visuali- 
zation of an essentially stable world which char- 
acterized Balzac. On the contrary, we have a sense 
of impending catastrophe toward which the action 
ineluctably moves. Dostoyevsky’s aesthetics is the 
aesthetics of tragedy. 
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of Dostoyevsky 


Lhe doom which walks through his novels is 
kin to the Ananke of Greek drama. These intri- 
cate and Hydra-headed narratives tend to compose 
themselves in accordance with the Aristotelian uni- 
ties. Such is the mystery of Dostoyevsky’s power 
that he can gather the threads of an involved 
action and with a mighty effort direct it toward a 
catastrophic fall. It is patent that the novels are 
generally obedient to the unity of time. Thus, 
the crowded action of The Brothers Karamazov 
actually covers only a few days, chronologically 
speaking. This is the concentration of events char- 
acteristic of the dramatic form, and is certainly not 
an attempt to obliterate the sense of time, as Mr. 
J. Middleton Murry curiously asserts. 

Naturally enough, Dostoyevsky has a perfect 
command of the art of dialogue. The tinder of 
his story is kindled at the touch of conversation. 
This resolves the complexities of each situation and 
effects the individualization of his characters. His 
heroes are heard, but not seen. The movements 
of their souls are given, and from these their ap- 
pearance and their environment must be inferred. 
If Goethe was a visual genius—“Die Totalitit des 
Inneren und Aeusseren wird durch das Auge vol- 
lendet’’—Dostoyevsky, as Stefan Zweig points out, 
was an auditive one. Dostoyevsky’s characters, 
says the German critic, “are shadows and lemurs 
as long as they do not speak.” The narrative is 
in the last account hardly more than hypertrophied 
stage remarks. His descriptions are commonplace, 
and are apt to fall into clichés. In his handling 
of things seen he manifests the tenebral tropism of 
a Goya. Lacking a sense of color, he gives us an 
obscurity lit by the flare of a candle before it 
gutters out. 

The very texture of Dostoyevsky's writing at- 
tests his dramatic bias. He seems not to possess 
the stylist’s instinct for workmanship. He has no 
sensuous joy in verbal conducting, with its wise 
organization of ideological and rhythmic values. 
His obtuseness in these matters is frequently ap- 
palling, and cannot be justified by the harassing 
conditions under which he wrote. His language is 
that of the middle-class man in the street, exasper- 
ating in its slovenliness, helpless in its colloquialism. 
Dostoyevsky belongs to the race of stammerers. 
But as Nietzsche says, it is to them alone that we 
give credence. It is only in conversational passages 
that Dostoyevsky’s immense expressiveness and 
verbal magic show forth. There he somehow suc- 
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ceeds in finding phrases which reveal the most inti- 
mate and obscure places of the human soul, phrases 
which, to use his own words, veritably “scratch the 
heart.’ He triumphs in scenes of pathos or in- 
coherent hysterical utterance. And he has the gift 
of every great playwright of endowing each char- 
acter with a congenial idiom, an absolutely in- 
dividual mode of thinking and speaking. 

At the beginning of his literary career the future 
novelist planned to secure a livelihood by writing 
plays. The fact that he failed to do so may be 
variously accounted for. Today his work has 
found its way to the stage in many countries. The 
ease with which his novels are being turned into 
plays undoubtedly bears witness to their dramatic 
character. And yet these adapted pieces have all 
the stigmata of vulgarization and are obviously 
eviscerated. The very essence of the novels is the 
daedala rerum: the complexity which makes for 
secret interaction, a richness deriving from appar- 
ent irrelevancies, an impact increased by the very 
volume and turgidity of his material. Vyacheslav 
Ivanov, himself working in the Dostoyevsky tradi- 
tion, suggests in the course of a profound study of 
the master that they are like tragedies seen through 
a magnifying glass. To keep their values such 
tragedies should be staged in their entirety—a 
show for the Brobdingnagians. 

The point toward which the novels catastro- 
phically move is usually one where the godless re- 
bellious will asserts itself in an act of a criminal 
nature. They are crime-haunted stories, just as 
their characters are crime-haunted souls. Dosto- 
yevsky’s fascinated interest in perverse ideas and 
subversive acts may have had its roots in the ob- 
scure subsoil of his personality, afflicted as this was 
by his peculiar malady. Be this as it may, the 
reader is aware that to Dostoyevsky crime was not 
so much a phenomenal happening as a noumenal 
event. His assassins kill moral principles rather 
than men, and the scene of their transgressions is 
not the physical world but the imagination. Crime 
represents the crucial moment in a spiritual strug- 
gle. For Dostoyevsky’s was the world of a 
Manichaean, a polarized world, though it is true 
that Ormuzd often wears the cloak of Ahriman 
and Ahriman sometimes shines with the light of 
Ormuzd. Thus the dramatic form would appear 
to be the natural expression of the unceasing con- 
flict which is at the heart of Dostoyevsky’s Welt- 
empfindung, and also perhaps at the core of his 
psychic organization. 

It has been asserted that Dostoyevsky’s trag- 
edies result in no catharsis. They are so closely 
confined to the human, all too human scene, that 
they leave no door open for the ingress of nature’s 
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healing impersonality. However, if the air is not 
purified here by the winds of nature, certainly there 
is that cleansing which comes of a saturation with 
the pity and the terror whose springs lie in the life 
of man. The ethical divisions that preoccupied 
Dostoyevsky are somehow transcended in the in- 
clusive hospitality with which he receives all life. 
Critics both at home and abroad have often yielded 
to the temptation of setting up Dostoyevsky as the 
advocatus diaboli. Yet if his flaunted convictions 
may be called into question, there is in his exas- 
perated assertion of values, in his anguished re- 
bellions, an exaltation which resolves the conflict 
and makes for a troubled catharsis. This exaltation 
is one of the fires whereat our age in its distrac- 
tion and its disillusion warms its shivering medio- 
crity. 

Dostoyevsky’s defects are those which inhere in 
the dramatic method, such as artificial collocations, 
incredible coincidences and resounding coups de 
théatre. The prevalence of crime in his novels 
gave rise to the bon mot of George Moore’s— 
which may have originated with Zola—branding 
Dostoyevsky as “Gaboriau with psychological 
sauce.’ To Hueffer he is “that portentous writer 
of enormous detective stories,” and Robert Lynd 
stresses the novelist’s crude sensationalism. In- 
deed it is true that Dostoyevsky did not scorn the 
murky magic of melodrama. His work abounds in 
the stock in trade of the mystery tale and the dime 
thriller, the roman-feuilleton and the police novel. 
This is especially true of the earlier books. The 
Insulted and Injured, for example, is typical in this 
respect. Here is a titled villain, devilishly hand- 
some, who seduces and of course abandons a meek 
and lovely damsel. The stern parent repudiates 
the unhappy victim of the passionate prince and 
she sinks into poverty, consumption, insanity and 
death. Her child becomes a beggar-girl, but is 
recognized by its grandfather and its father, and 
on top of all, virtue is vindicated and the little 
girl proves to be the fruit of a licit union. This is 
of course the bare framework of a novel which has 
both psychological and emotional merit. 

Even his more mature works, however, exhibit 
the apparatus of the thriller. We find there, to 
mention only a few such accessories, the elements 
of the detective story (Crime and Punishment, The 
Brothers Karamazov) unexpected inheritance, 
struggle for a woman, assassination, insanity (The 
Idiot), gambling (The Gamblers), political con- 
spiracy, an escaped convict in the service of a per- 
verse and enigmatic aristocrat (The Possessed), 
blackmail (A Raw Youth). That Dostoyevsky 
should make the very names of his characters al- 
lude to the traits they are supposed to embody be- 
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longs to these moth-eaten trappings. Thus 
“Raskolnikov” hints at the divided and heterodox 
attitude of the student, “raskol’’ meaning schism, 
and similarly ‘Karamazov’ implies a_ black 
Oriental strain. In short, Dostoyevsky transplants 
the intrigue of the European novel of adventure 
into the alien soil of Russian literature, where its 
exotic character is disturbingly obvious. What 
adds piquancy to this performance is the fact that 
the novelist was a professed nationalist and is pop- 
ularly considered to have out-Heroded Herod as 
the literary mouthpiece of his race. A Russian 
critic who has carefully examined this aspect of 
Dostoyevsky’s work draws the conclusion that he 
offers us the Phaedo placed in the Mystéres de 
Paris. It might be truer to say that Dostoyevsky 
is a Sophocles with the tricks of a Sue. 

Dostoyevsky frankly used these tricks to hold 
the attention of his public. Before he could read 
he had listened to the blood-curdling tales of Mrs. 
Anne Radcliffe, which were read aloud to the 
family circle. Later he made the acquaintance of 
other representatives of the English school of 
“shudder” novels, such as Matthew Gregory 
Lewis and Charles Robert Maturin, and with their 
French successors: Soulié, Sue and Hugo. Dosto- 
yevsky was not merely familiar with these writers 
but valued them highly, at least for their ability 
to “grip” the reader. For this quality he looked 
up to story-tellers like Dumas, and placed the 
author of Le Juif Errant on the same plane with 
the author of La Comédie Humaine. Not only as a 
novelist but also as a journalist and editor, Dosto- 
yevsky amply proved that he was not above philis- 
tine scheming to capture and secure his audience. 

This sensationalism coexists with a strong real- 
istic instinct. It manifests itself in a tendency to 
furnish the world of his imagination with the de- 
tails of his personal life. His friends and contem- 
poraries are frequently the prototypes of his 
heroes. Raskolnikov wears his author’s high hat. 
Current affairs and current problems figure in the 
novels. The artist is never quite free from the 
journalist’s interest in timely subjects. Thus in his 
last solemn talk Zosima (The Brothers Karama- 
zov) touches, among other things, upon the salary 
of the rural clergy, a question of the day. The 
Possessed is in a sense a huge political pamphlet 
written around the Nechayev case. 

Dostoyevsky gains a large measure of verisimil- 
itude by writing with the cold, arid precision of a 
procés-verbal. His concern for plausibility is evi- 
denced by the fact that he resorts to narrative in 
the first person. He figures as a detached ob- 
server, actual or potential, yet hi: was not so much 
James’s fear of “the mere muffled majesty of irre- 
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sponsible authorship” as the revolt of the realist 
against the convention of the author’s omniscience. 
But it appears certain that he wins thereby neither 
the humanity due to the introduction of the per- 
sonal element, nor yet shows forth the “‘fine little 
iaw’’ which James felt operates for intensified in- 
terest when the story is seen “through the oppor- 
tunity and the sensibility of some more or less de- 
tached, some not strictly involved though thorough- 
ly interested and intelligent witness or reporter, 
some person who contributes to the case mainly 
a certain amount of criticism and interpreta- 
re 

Flaubert read a whole library for his Salammbé; 
Zola gathered his human documents at first hand; 
and Du Bartas, in order to describe-a horse, prac- 
ticed every morning being a horse. Dostoyevsky 
did not go to such lengths, But he did not disdain 
research of a similar character, and it is reported 
that he intended entering a debtor’s prison to ob- 
tain material for a second Dead House. Dosto- 
yevsky’s realism is not informed with the scientific 
pretensions of a Zola nor the meticulous imper- 
sonality of Flaubert, nor yet is it what Huysmans 
calls “the art of investigating below the navel.” 
His realism is at once an expression of and a 
corollary to his active and powerful sense of con- 
trast, which may be regarded as an aspect of his 
sense of conflict. He has a passion for presenting 
as strange bedfellows the fantastic and the factual, 
the sordid and the sublime, the ecstatic and the 
cynical. His acute perception of the dingy details 
of common experience, his feeling for the specialis- 
sima of life, is but a purveyor of the negative term 
of contrast. His realism, revenging itself upon 
the airy edifice of postulated values, is the weapon 
of an impersonal, subterranean irony. Humorless 
and unhappy, this irony fastens upon the strong in 
the hour of their apparent triumph, sparing those 
who are ripe for the doom. 

Thus Dostoyevsky’s realism is ancillary to his 
manicheism. He has no interest in the objective 
world for its own sake. Things are to him but 
shadows of spiritual realia, thrown upon the walls 
of Plato’s underground den by an invisible light. 
As McDowell puts it, Dostoyevsky’s art “brings 
us close to a point where the personal vision is so 
significant as to transcend any realistic interest in 
the thing portrayed.” There is here no represen- 
tation of life. What we have is the impingement 
of the novelist’s consciousness upon the world 
rather than the impingement of the world upon 
his consciousness. Both in his intuitions and in his 
method Dostoyevsky anticipates the idiosyncratic 
intensities of present-day expressionism. 

AVRAHM YARMOLINSKY. 
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The Rand School Case) 


MAGINE a private educational institution in 
New York City, ostensibly giving technical 
instruction in chemistry, but actually teach- 

ing assassination. Suppose theoretical courses in 
The Morality of Tyrannicide, and The History of 
Political Killing from Jael and Sisera to Serajevo. 
Suppose practical courses in Clock-work and Time- 
fuses, or The Comparative Merits of Dynamite 
and ITNT. Visualize its graduates going forth 
fanatical and expert bomb-makers, as eager for 
a victim as a law school graduate for his first 
client. Its managers and teachers could be prose- 
cuted for past instruction under the Criminal 
Anarchy Act, but must the government wait until 
the pernicious doctrines have been absorbed by 
immature minds? Should it not have power as 
soon as the aims of the school are ascertained, be- 
fore a single lecture is delivered, to padlock the 
doors of this nursery of assassination? 

It is only by conjuring up some such lurid picture 
that you can understand the attitude of the support- 
ers of the recent New York legislation for the sup- 
pression of sedition in schools. The two statutes 
are based on the recommendations of a legislative 
Committee for the Investigation of Seditious 
Activities, usually named for its chairman, Sena- 
tor Lusk. One law is aimed at those wolves in 
sheeps’ clothing, revolutionary teachers in the pub- 
lic schools, and directs the expulsion of any teacher 
who has advocated ‘“‘a form of government other 
than the government of the United States or of 
this state’ (Laws, 1921, c. 666). This statute is 
perhaps not open to attack in the courts, but a 
vigorous contest over its enforcement is now wag- 
ing within the public school system. The validity 
of the other statute, directed at private schools, 
is the issue in the Rand, School case. 

The provisions of this act (N. Y. Laws, 1921, 
c. 667) are simple. First, private education is 
brought within reach of the state broom. Nobody 
may conduct “any school, institute, class or course 
of instruction in any subjects whatever’ without a 
license from the regents of the state education 
board (legally entitled the University of the State 
of New York). The only exceptions are public 


schools, institutions—such as ordinary colleges— 
incorporated by the regents and thus already under 
their supervision, schools maintained by a relig- 
ious denomination reeognized as such in 1921— 
like the Roman Catholic parochial schools—and 
classes teaching the rituals of fraternal orders. 


The application for a license must be made accord- 
ing to rules prescribed by the regents, and must 
state ‘the nature and extent and purpose of the 
instruction to be given.” 

Secondly, the state broom sweeps clean. ‘No 
license shall be granted . . . by the regents .. . 
where it shall appear that the instruction proposed 
to be given includes the teaching of the doctrine 
that organized governments shall be overthrown 
by force, violence or unlawful means,” or that the 
institution is to be conducted in a fraudulent man- 
ner. A license already granted must be revoked 
by the regents if the prohibited doctrines are 
taught. A licensed school or class is subject to 
visits by the regents or their employees. 

What happens to a school which goes ahead 
without a license? Every teacher and officer is 
liable to $100 fine and 60 days in prison. What 
is much more effective, the Attorney General may 
stop the unlicensed teaching at once by an injunc- 
tion. 

Those who would condemn this statute unre- 
servedly should first ask themselves this question: 
“Do I want young people to be deliberately and 
systematically taught that the government of the 
United States ought to be forcibly overthrown?” 
Most sober-minded persons will answer by an 
emphatic “No.” The real difference of opinion 
among such persons arises because many of them 
will continue their reply, “No; but though violent 
revolutionary instruction is an evil, yet the danger 
of it is far less menacing to our society than the 
dangers created by the methods enacted in this 
statute for ferreting out such instruction.” It 
is for that reason that the Lusk laws were op- 
posed by such conservative bodies as the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York, vetoed 
by Governor Alfred Smith the year before their 
final enactment, and denounced by Bertrand Rus- 
sell, a lifelong enemy of force and violence. In 
his recent little book, Free Thought and Official 
Propaganda, he states that education has become 
one of the chief obstacles to intelligence, and turns 
for an example to the Lusk laws, “not because 
America is any worse than other countries, but be- 
cause it is the most modern, showing the dangers 
that are growing rather than those that are dimin- 
ishing.” The growing danger he finds exemplified 
by these laws is that resulting from the monopoly 
of power in the hands of a single organization, 
whether the church or a federation of trusts or 
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the state. Through a monopoly of education the 
officials of the state can in time prevent the young 
from hearing any doctrine which they dislike. 

We have before us, therefore, not a contest in 
which the state or radicalism—according to the 
point of view—has all the argument on its side, 
but a question of balancing two evils, violent ideas 
against a censorship. The New York Legislature 
and Governor Miller have pronounced the censor- 
ship the smaller evil of the two, but the Rand 
School Case will decide whether the people of 
New York did not conclusively prefer to run the 
risk of dangerous teaching when they adopted the 
free speech clause in their constitution. 

The Rand School for Social Science is a Social- 
ist and Labor college maintained by the American 
Socialist Society at 7 East 15th St., near Fifth 
Avenue. It was established in 1906 and has over 
5,000 registered students. Its work is announced 
by its director as falling into two parts, opportuni- 
ties for the general public to study Socialism, and 
systematic training to render Socialists more eff- 
cient workers for the Socialist Party, trade unions, 
and cooperative societies. It also maintains a large 
public library and reading room, and a book-store, 
doing a large mail-order business chiefly in mate- 
rial on social and labor questions. None of its 
activities has previously been held illegal, al- 
though its owner, the American Socialist Society, 
was convicted under the Espionage Act for pub- 
lishing Nearing’s The Great Madness, a matter 
unconnected with the school except that Nearing 
was a principal member of the teaching staff (252 
Federal Reporter 223). 

The present litigation is only one stage in a run- 
ning fight between the school and the Lusk Com- 
mittee. The school was one of the objects of the 
series of spectacular raids conducted by the Com- 
mittee in 1919. The number of radicals on its 
teaching staff, the revolutionary character of some 
of the books and pamphlets on sale in its store, 
and the incendiary nature of letters seized from its 
files without much attempt to learn whether they 
were addressed to the school by extremists or 
actually written by its officers on school business, 
alarmed the Committee, which issued startling 
reports to the press about this hive of revolution- 
ists, and induced the Attorney General to start pro- 
ceedings to cancel the school’s charter. However, 
the school had broken no law, and when Samuel 
Untermyer came forward as its counsel the suit 
was promptly dropped. Some new legislation was 
necessary to reach the institution, and the licensing 
statute recommended by the Lusk Committee would 
abolish the Rand School if actually teaching what 
the committee charged, and at all events make 
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possible its supervision by the state. ‘he school 
refused to apply for a license, and the Attorney 
General, assisted by the principal lawyer of the 
committee, asked for an injunction to stop its 
teaching. 

The school has recently suflered defeat in the 
first phase of the litigation, for the injunction has 
been granted by the next to the highest New York 
court (People v. Am. Socialist Soc., Supreme 
Court, Appellate ,Division, 1st Dept., May, 1922, 
No. 7903). Judge Merrell wrote the majority 
opinion with three judges concurring; Judge 
Greenbaum dissented. The question whether the 
Rand School was entitled to a license was not 
raised. The case decides only that the school must 
apply for a license, since the statute is constitu- 
tional. An appeal is pending, so that any decided 
expressions of opinion about the case would be 
untimely, but it is worth while to present four 
important points which have been raised for 
judicial settlement. 

1. Although the statute literally requires a 
license for instruction “in any subjects whatever,” 
which would bring under state control classes in 
swimming or sewing, and in handicrafts like brick- 
laying or type-setting, the Court limits it to the 
ordinary subjects of school curricula. 

2. Even so, all teaching of academic subjects 
is brought under state supervision and visitation, 
and such an extensive regulation of one of the 
oldest and most important human activities is a 
deprivation of liberty and property in violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment to the United States 
Constitution and the corresponding New York 
provision, unless it may reasonably be interpreted 
to serve some public purpose so as to fall within 
the police power and be considered due process of 
law. 

In the past much social legislation restricting 
private enterprise has been held unconstitutional 
under these clauses, to the indignaton of Social- 
ists, labor leaders, and even such a staunch individ- 
ualist as Theodore Roosevelt. The class-rooms of 
the Rand School must have frequently echoed to 
denunciations of Ives v. Railway Co. (201 N. Y. 
271), invalidating the first New York Workmen's 
Compensation Act, Re Jacobs (98 N. Y. 103), 
denying the state power to forbid the manufacture 
of cigars in crowded tenements, and Lochner vy. 
New York (198 U. S. 45), upsetting the ten-hour 
day in bakeshops. ‘It is amusing, therefore, to find 
the Rand School, a Socialist institution, striving 
on the authority of these very cases to limit gov- 
ernmental control over a private activity. Now 
that the school’s foot has been pinched by state 
regulation, its teachers may understand better the 
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irritation which other kinds of business feel under programs of social reconstruction, the task of de- 
government regulation. And the emphasis placed termining whether a Rand School course on mod- 
by the school upon the value of private initiative ern radical movements involves a bare intellectual 
interest in these programs, or approval, or ex- 





in education may cause some qualms about the 
be coming epoch when education and everything else hortation to the students to put the principles 
| will be operated solely by a bureaucratic state. studied into practice, is too delicate for any sub- 
The Appellate Division took a broader view of ordinate state official to decide. 
the police power than the old cases just stated and The Appellate Division did not discuss the free 
held that the public safety is menaced by revolu- speech clause at all. The following passage indi- 
tionary schools as well as by exposed buzz-saws Cates that they thought the question was settled 
and dirty barber shops. They are grounds for when it was previously decided that advocacy of 
prosecution, and so is advocacy of bloody rebellion violent revolution could be punished under the 
under the Criminal Anarchy Act. But the state Criminal Anarchy Act of 1902: 
does not rest content with prosecution in the case The Legislature has as much right to enact a salutary 


of dirty barber shops. It inspects and closes them statute to prevent the promulgation of doctrines inimical 
to our form of government, the putting into effect of 


unless they will conform to administrative regula- which would lead to the conviction of those who had 
tions. The legislature has adopted the same policy _— adopted said doctrines under existing penal law, as to 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of __ punish those who were guilty of violating such penal 
cure in the case of private schools. The Court law. A state has as much right to guard against the 
saw no reason for a distinction. commission of an offense against its laws as to inflict 
ada . punishment upon the offender after it shall have been 
, \f 3- Sound as the Court's interpretation of the = Co nitted 

ai police power seems, this power is restricted by an- : é er 

Lee This reasoning would equally justify a statute 

7 other clause of the New York Constitution, Art. I., wis 8 4 = 
| hie Os establishing a censor for newspapers with power 
Be. E Th treat — 4 publish hi to exclude any passages which in his opinion would 
very citizen may freely speak, Write ane Pum). if published be held criminal by a hypothetical 
i sentiments on all subjects, being responsible for the . . : 2 

jury. It gives no consideration to the fundamental 


abuse of that right; and no law shall be passed to re J” , . 
4 strain or abridge the liberty of speech or of the press. difference between punishment by a jury and censor- 
ship by an official. 


| Here is a difference between schools and barber 

shops, which may well take schools outside the Even Blackstone, that upholder of the powers 
legitimate field of state licensing. A school is en- that be, declared: The liberty of the press .. 
gaged in the production of ideas and of intelligence, ©"S!S¢S io laying Pe ee ene ee pub- 
which are bound to suffer from bureaucratic super- lication. _ And his view was wholeheartedly adopt- 
vision. An official may be trusted to recognize ¢4 by an important New York decision (Brandreth 
dirt or discriminate between dangerous and harm- Y: Lance, 8 Paige 24), not cited in the Rand ee, 
less machinery. He cannot be trusted to discrimi- which declares that such a power of preventive 
i nate between dangerous and harmless ideas. Hu- justice ‘‘cannot safely be entrusted to any tribunal 
man nature has too strong a tendency to regard consistently with the principles of a free govern- 
what one dislikes or disagrees with as a menace MCMC A jury is none too well fitted to pass - 
: bis aRiad icalal aiilide the injurious nature of opinions, but at least it 
ge It may be objected that advocacy of the over- consists of twelve men who represent the general 
f throw of organized government by violence is s0 V'€W® and the common sense of the community and 
plain that anybody can spot it at sight. The facts often er the er of the speaker or 
prove just the contrary.* Judge George W. Ander- writer whose punishment se sought. A a 
son ruled that the Communist Party did not pro- the Comrary, 2 8 single individual with a profes- 
i} feas that doctrine. Secretary of Labor Wilson sionalized and partisan point of view. His interest 
gee edad det te GA bet that the Cocmnian Lebee lies in perpetuating the power of the group which 
Party did not. Attorney General Palmer ruled that employs him, and any bitter criticism of that group 
both parties were promulgating it, and his secret gress ptm of incitement pad oo eNaae 
service agents helped several state prosecutors to eae OF et COS Cee, eons 
; 4 land the two types cf Communists in prison for under circumstances of extreme danger, as when 
Ae long terms. When such sharp differences of opin- 0 ee publish the sailings of 
transports. Do similar circumstances exist to justi- 
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censorship of motion pictures has been upheld; 
they are somewhat different from books or 





os * See Swinburne Hale, The “Force and Violence” Joker, 
1 as 21 New Republic 231, January 21, 1920. 
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speeches. Does a school, because of the systematic 
character of its utterances and the immaturity of 
many of the listeners—this last is hardly true of 
the Rand School—also fall into a peculiar cate- 
gory? These are some questions which, it is hoped, 
will be answered in the Court of Appeals. 

4. Even if a censorship of schools is constitu- 
tional, the censor must act according to ‘“‘due pro- 
cess of law,” and this is almost always held to 
require notice and a hearing before decision. Al- 
though this statute provides a hearing before a 
license is revoked, it says nothing at all about the 
procedure when a school applies for a license, and 
the Appellate Division construes this silence to 
mean that the regents may refuse a license with- 
out a hearing. It considers the defect to be cured 
by the school’s right to a review of the regents’ 
decision by a court, for the school will be heard in 
court, but inasmuch as the court has no greater 
power to reverse the regents than to set aside the 
verdict of a jury, this right is worth very little. In 
other words, a school may be driven out of exist- 
ence by officials who, act on their own whimsical 
interpretation of its catalogue or on the reports 
of the Lusk Committee, and the school will have 
no opportunity to present its case unless the 
regents’ decision is outrageously wrong. 

The Rand School case is not yet ended. In the 
Court of Appeals a fuller consideration of the 
issue of freedom of speech is possible. The issues 
of due process of law may be carried to the United 
States Supreme Court. Should it be finally decided 
there that the School must apply for a license, the 
question whether the license can be withheld will 
be fought out. Meanwhile, Governor Miller, who 
signed the Lusk bills, is likely to be opposed for 
reelection in November by Governor Smith, who 
vetoed them in a stinging message for violating 
freedom of speech. 

ZECHARIAH CHAFEER, JR. 


White Night 


Only silver and the crickets, and the moon straight up and 
still, 

And a steamer thinking dim across the tide, 

And the breathing of the backwash so thinly audible, 

And the white night trembling wide. 


The latch that holds the dream of a ghost lifts stealthily, 
Lifts and stirs and lets a wind slip through: 

And now the loosed wind raps a hollow knuckle on the sea, 
And the sea stares a frightened blue. 


The currents of the water fret against a sullen beach, 
Soft phosphorus intrigues the hissing sand: 
There is no voice, and yet I hear a strange and shadowy 


speech ; 
No hand, and yet I feel a hand! 
JosepH AUSLANDER. 
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Birth Control in Fiction 


HO ruins the writers of America? The 

readers of course. Nothing incites a writer 
to write like being read. To write, that is, for 
publication. And from too many editions genius 
should at first be healthily discouraged. The great 
American chant of “Have you read? Have you 
read?” has deluded more than one unpromising 
young author into eying his birthday and his break- 
fast food as fit for posthumous biography. 

Why this unrestrained outpouring in contempo- 
rary print? Perhaps it is due to increase in the 
world’s population—or to the “higher education’”’ 
with its consequent overflow of paragraphers 
trained to fluency, incoherence and emphasis. Per- 
haps it is due to the inherent kindliness of publish- 
ers who have not the gift of the permanent no, or 
to the great modern lack of politeness. We are 
poor conversationalists, always interrupting the 
other person’s book with our own. We really 
never listen to him, for even as he speaks we are 
busy formulating our answer. ‘“The book is the 
man” runs the French epigram. “Every man is 
a book”’ runs its American caricature. And pot- 
boilers, mediocrities, talent and genius rush to print 
in the true revolutionary spirit of “liberty, equality 
and fraternity.” 

Oh, yes, your objection is perfectly valid. Time 
will tell the real from the evanescent. Undoubted- 
ly. But the advertising reviewer never will. In 
the meantime we object to being troubled by so 
much unnecessary evanescence travelling first class. 
We object to seeing F. Scott Fitzgerald rubbing 
equal elbows in the advertising columns with Knut 
Hamsun. We object to a speed system that 
heralds “the novel of the month.”” We object, in 
short, to this deadening democracy in literature 
that deems the best seller the best novel, and places 
us at the mercy of the great eve plague. 

Something must be done. Naturally we turn to 
the source of the trouble—the authors themselves. 
How develop among them a eugenic attitude to- 
ward their brain children—a “responsibility to- 
ward the race’’ frame of mind before they rush 
heedlessly to press? How make them realize the 
devitalizing effect upon author and child of a too 
prolific brain? “I define the business of novel 
writing,” the parent of Erik Dorn wrote, “as a 
species of self-reproduction as biological, if not as 
necessary, as race production.” A reservation to 
be preserved! And notice, please, that novel- 
writing is a business! 

The obvious American panacea would be, of 
course, a prohibitory law. We might prohibit the 
publication of a novel for one year from the date 
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of its completion. Birth certificates could be issued 
at duly established stations, followed by work 
certificates at the end of the year. In that year 
the author might prune and train and polish his 
rebellious child. And do we not wish to restrict 
immigration lest our native stock—whatever it is! 
—with its higher living standards necessitating 
birth contrel, be swamped by an influx of prolific 
foreigners? Should we not diligently protect the 
intellectual as well as the physical, moral and eco- 
nomic fiber of our nation, and give the mental melt- 
ing pot a chance to assimilate as yet unassimilated 
volumes? Meanwhile, let some inventive genius 
come forward to determine for us a literary 
Malthusian theory, est#blishing a law of propor- 
tion and a ration of increase to be maintained be- 
tween our population and its literary soil. 

But how, you may argue, would such a law solve 
the difficulty of over-production? In the first 
place it would dispose of the pot-boilers, whose gas 
range is chiefly the fiction magazines. There will 
always be enough of them to make the chap books 
of the populace. We shall always have plenty of 
the “happy ever after” type of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Nor will the Smart Set fail us, with the 
chronologically monogamous men-about-town and 
the devastating heroines with jade green earrings 
matching their jaded green eyes, and their theory 
that having loved and lost is much better than 
never having lost at all. 

So long as these writers confine themselves to 
the evanescence of the magazine form, they are 
comparatively harmless. Their tendency today, 
however, is to perpetuate their species in volume. 
Witness Mr. Arthur Stringer, for instance, with 
his Prairie Wife, Prairie Mother, Prairie Child 
performances. It reminds one of the old nursery 
rhyme “The farmer in the dell,” or, more innocu- 
ous yet, of the Elsie Dinsmore series. What will 
be the next volume? Logically, The Prairie 
Grandmother! The magazine novel has its place. 
When graduated into “literature’’ by sheer brute 
force, it should be ignored, not advertised. 

The one-year law would also kill off the medi- 
ocrities, or reduce them to the pot-boilers’ status. 
Mediocrity demands immediate returns; denied, 
it seeks easier gods. Your mediocrity is an op- 
portunist. His theme is popular—usually of fleet- 
ing interest. Main Street is an almost perfect ex- 
ample. Now that its rear lights have vanished 
down the track of contemporary fiction, we have 
time to ponder over all the tumult and the knock- 
ing. Main Street, opines Mr. St. John Ervine, in 
Vanity Fair, was a sociological phenomenon. Main 
Street in the aggregate had temporarily lost its 
nerve, its complacency. Hence Mr. Lewis’s suc- 
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cess. We read Main Street much as we have our 
palms read. When we like, we believe. But we 
found Main Street one of those fabled portraits 
wherein lip-twist or eye-gleam reveals the carefully 
hidden reality. ‘A keen study,” said the critics. 
“A mean study,” comforted the ministers. And 
comforted, Main Street as a whole settled back 
to its Fords, card parties, and gossip. All that 
remains is a phrase, a cliché. To quote Mr. 
Preston in the Daily News: “The Chicago woman 
who has recently divorced her husband because she 
could not cure him of his ‘petty Main Street phi- 
losophy’ acted too hastily. She should at least 
have waited for him to read If Winter Comes.” 
Here, indeed, is applied literature. This tendency 
to coin a novel into a slogan is a biting commentary 
on both the novel and the implied mental inertia 
that feeds on a catch phrase. A mediocre novel 
is born, engenders a phrase, and dies. The phrase 
grows frayed and fatigued, then sinks into an 
oblivion as deep as that of a forgotten love affair. 

Not so the novel of an artist in the grip of an 
ego. Unlike the mediocrity who hurries to press 
lest the styles change, the artist needs time for 
perspective, contemplation. By contemplation is 
meant not withdrawal from life but the poise 
derived from assimilated experience. Experience 
is not a major operation with the patient about 
again in two weeks, a la H. G. Wells or Rose 
Macaulay. It is more an osteopathic process, in- 
volving much time and massage. And so it is not 
a marketable literary quality; for life, literature 
and pursuit of happiness today are subject to one 
iron restriction: they must pay. Herein lies the 
cause of the exuberance of the so-called novel, and 
behind the cause stands the tired and tiresome 
business man. 

The business man has performed the marriage 
ceremony of the novel and printing. Their divorce 
seems hopeless. Being now a business proposition 
by marriage, the novel must pay. Since it must 
pay, clearly it cannot afford to be realistic. For 
American realism consists chiefly in seeing life as it 
really isn’t. We have confounded realism and 
brutality. We see things in parts, not as a whole. 
To us realism is synonymous with the ugly, the 
trivial, the unpleasant. They are only a part. 
That is why Main Street is not sound. Mr. 
Sinclair saw his world in the traditional “break- 
fast’”’ mood. Miss Zona Gale is equally untrue 
for she sings Main Street only in the birth, mar- 
riage, or death mood of exaltation. To synthesize 
the two would be to achieve realism. 

Herein lies our great difference from the conti- 
nental writers. Their realism is a part of the 
texture of life. The moral is there, if moral one 
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must have, but it is deduced, not prescribed. They 
see the end as part of the beginning. Thus with 
them life achieves a stability that we mistake fcr 
immobility. They seem more vital, more intensely 
alive. Growth of the Soil is not a fleeting ex- 
pression of a fleeting condition. It is the cumula- 
tive philosophy of mature experience. It has the 
permanence of the soil it sings. 

But we must face the deplorable exuberance of 
the American so-called novel. We must lift the 
burden from the conscientious reader. Would an 
authors’ union help wipe out the open shop? 
Would it re-define the novel and find a new name 
for the mushroom varieties that spring up over- 
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night on the book counters? Could writers be in- 
duced to sign a temperance pledge, binding them 
to fewer and more intensive efforts? Could we 
dam the flood at its source by normal pressure, 
backed by financial push? Could we organize a 
readers’ strike, boycotting anything younger than 
two years? We have grown too cynical for the 
good old attic-and-starvation method of insuring 
posthumous fame. We must find its moral equiv- 
alent. We must find it speedily, for again, above 
the wails of the new born novels, rises the vast 
undertone of the national chant: 

Have you read? Have you read? Have you 
read? Lucite MERepiru. 


Two Internationals: Red and Black 


HE conference of Genoa has brought 

about a rapprochement between the 

Church of Rome and the Soviet govern- 
ment of Russia which is as unexpected as it is im- 
portant. This rapprochement signals the climax, 
temporarily, of tendencies of Roman Catholic 
policy which have been in evidence ever since the 
accession of Pope Benedict XV, which obtained 
further impetus with the world settlement follow- 
ing upon Allied victory in 1918, and which testify 
to a most significant rejuvenation, a new vigor and 
aggressiveness in the Catholic body politic. “Today 
once more the Vatican is one of the most potent 
political factors in the world, and the directors of 
its destinies display an intelligence, a sense for 
Realpolitik, which the occupants of many a tempo- 
ral foreign office may well envy. 

Only a few years ago it would have been a dar- 
ing prophet who had ventured to foretell this tre- 
mendous increase of Roman Catholic political 
power and prestige. At the outbreak of the war 
and for quite some time afterward, it seemed that 
the political fortunes of the Holy See were bound 
up with the victory of the Central Empires. Bri- 
tain was the champion of Protestantism, Russia of 
the Orthodox Church, France had severed her re- 
lations with the Vatican, and Italy was in open 
hostility. Of the Entente countries, Belgium alone 
was a steadfast daughter of the Church. In the 
opposite camp were semi-Catholic Germany— 
where the Roman clerical party, the Centre, wield- 
ed decisive power in internal politics—and Apos- 
tolic Austria-Hungary. The sympathies of the 
Roman Church, therefore, were naturally with the 
Central powers, and found concrete expression in 
the peace efforts of Pope Benedict XV. _ Had the 
end of the war brought nothing but the victory of 


England, France and Italy and the partition of 
Austria, it would, obviously, have amounted to a 
defeat of the Vatican. It is significant that the 
Treaty of London, concluded between the original 
Entente and Italy, expressly eliminated the Holy 
See from any part in the peace negotiations to 
come. 

In addition to the triumph of the Western Al- 
lies, however, the end of the war also brought 
about the collapse of Russia. It is this event, the 
complete significance of which we are still incapa- 
ble of gauging, that has changed so radically the 
world position of the Vatican. The diplomats of 
the Holy See displayed extraordinary skill in ad- 
justing their course to the emergency. The mo- 
ment they realized that Allied victory was inevita- 
ble they veered around and succeeded in establish- 
ing friendly relations with the Entente states. But 
it was in exploiting the Russian cataclysm that the 
Roman statesmen found their supreme opportunity. 

The collapse of Holy Russia means to the Vati- 
can the removal of its most dreaded foe, the 
weakening of the Orthodox Church all around the 
world, the liberation of Poland, freedom of activ- 
ity in the Russian border states and a dwindling of 
the importance of the Greek Church in Western 
Asia, where comparatively powerless Greece is left 
as its sole representative. That is rich recompense 
for the partition of Austria, and Vatican diplomacy 
understood excellently how to exploit the situation. 
The rebirth of religious sentiment, contingent upon 
the war, furnished further opportunities of which 
Rome was not the less quick to avail herself. To- 
day the Vatican has made peace with France, is 
on the road to a similar happy adjustment with 
Italy, and the provisional representation of Great 
Britain at the Vatican bids fair to become a perma- 
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nent institution. Poland is a fortress of the first 
rank for the Vatican, and the relations with the 
Russian border states are constantly improving, 
while the attitude of the Austrian succession states 
is by no means so unfavorable as was to be ex- 
pected. The Catholic parties are powerful, to 
some extent politically decisive, in Spain, Germany, 
Belgium, Poland, Austria and Italy. They are 
important factors in Bohemia, Jugoslavia and 
France. The diplomatic état of the Vatican is one 
of the wealthiest, and its nuncios and legates 
form a close network throughout the world. The 
Russian competition in the East is gone, and work- 
ing on the basis of a common enmity to the Jews 
the Holy See has been enabled to establish a close 
alliance with certain Moslem circles. And now at 
last Russia, always before closed to the Catholic 
Church, has been left practically defenceless 
against its campaign of expansion. 

The Russian Church has been bitterly fought by 
the Soviet government. Some of the Orthodoy 
clergy have been massacred, some have succeeded 
in escaping abroad. Its treasures and estates have 
been confiscated. The moral strength of the 
Orthodox Church, accustomed as it was to a posi- 
tion of privilege, was never very great and now 
appears to have been completely broken. At the 
same time, signs are not wanting to show that 
there is a renewed desire on the part of the Rus- 
sian people to find solace in religion. Never was 
there a more favorable moment for Catholic im- 
perialism, and Catholicism is only making use of 
the openings presented to it. In the days of Deni- 
kin, Kolchak and Wrangel, the Vatican took 
good heed not to compromise itself with them; it 
entered into no sort of relations with these counter- 
revolutionary forces, The government of Petlura, 
which sent a special embassy headed by Count 
Tyszkiewicz to the Holy See, was the only one 
which had any kind of relationship with the Vati- 
can. A Catholic mission under the leadership of 
Father Ginocchi was sent to the Ukraine for the 
special purpose of conducting Catholic propaganda 
in that country, but it set out too late, and had to 
stop in Poland because the Bolshevists had already 
taken over the government of the Ukraine. 

When the Bolshevist mission to the Genoa 
Conference arrived in Rome, there was a great 
deal of talk about negotiations between it and the 
Vatican. There were very few, however, who put 
any faith in these rumors. But the attitude of the 
Vatican at Genoa showed the rumors well founded. 
Immediately after the opening of the Conference, 
the Pope addressed a letter to the Archbishop of 
Genoa, who took part in the opening session. His 
Holiness wished the Conference complete success, 
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especially in regard to matters affecting Russia, for 
whose government he expressed understanding and 
for whose people he had a message of sympathy. 
Later he addressed a second letter to Cardinal! 
Gasparri, the Secretary of State of the Vatican, 
expressing his regret that the work of the Confer- 
ence had not brought any immediate results. This 
letter was obviously directed against France. It 
supported British policy—it has even been sug- 
gested that it was not written entirely without the 
previous knowledge of the British embassy at the 
Vatican—and it recommended once more the policy 
of reconciliation with Russia. Mr. Lloyd George 
immediately responded by declaring that the Brit- 
ish attitude coincided with that of the Pope. 

Soon after, it became known that the Vatican and 
the Soviet government had concluded an agree- 
ment signed by Secretary of State Cardinal Gas- 
parri on the one hand and the Soviet representative 
Vorovsky on the other. The official organ of the 
Vatican, the Osservatore Romano, admitted the 
existence of the agreement but asserted that it was 
limited to matters concerning the relief activity of 
the Catholic Church. On the Russian side, how- 
ever, it was declared that although the Osservatore 
Romano was technically right, the conditions in- 
cluded the right of Catholic propaganda in Russia, 
the establishment of Catholic schools, the safe- 
guarding of Catholic congregations and Church 
estates—privileges which would not be sought by 
any other religious community in Soviet Russia. 
Much notice was also attracted by the cordial man- 
ner in which Chicherin and Archbishop Signori met, 
and it was rumored that Chicherin would proceed 
to Rome and be received by the Pope. 

On May 8th, another important development 
occurred. ‘The letter addressed by the Pope to 
Cardinal Gasparri was officially communicated, to- 
gether with a memorandum, to all delegations 
whose governments were in diplomatic relationship 
with the Vatican. In the course of the memoran- 
dum, the Pope asked that the conditions which 
were submitted to the Soviet government should 
include freedom for all religious communities in 
Russia and the return of all church property. 
After twenty-four hours during which negotiations 
proceeded between the Vatican and the Soviet 
delegation, the Pope withdrew the second condi- 
tion and the right of property in Russia thus re- 
mains limited to the Catholic Church. 

All things told, the cooperation of the Red Inter- 
national and the Black seems fairly well estab- 
lished. It amounts to a new entente cordiale which 
cannot be left out of account in taking stock of the 
present and future of world politics. 

Motse BEILInson. 
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AWRENCE is the Minnesinger returned in a mod- 

ern day. He is the Frauenlob of the age of the war 
and its differentiating, self-divided women. Above him 
there looms single, all-encompassing, like the bestarred 
firmament itself—as once before it loomed over the poets 
of the mediaeval chatelaines—the magical shoreless world 
of woman. It is about him an unexplored region of in- 
expressible wonder and terror, new, perilous and infinite- 
ly attractive. 

Like the discoverers of the feudal woman-soul, the 
being of this son of the Nottinghamshire coal-country 
seems to have been rounded and extended and made 
almost intolerably sensitive through the new-come 
consciousness of the eternally opposed principle. Like 
theirs, his entire man appears to have been made a pointed 
flame by the unappeasable desire to press more and more 
of this warm enveloping cloudland to him, to penetrate 
further and further into this virgin realm. They had no 
vision come to them that was not a seeing of woman; and 
he has not had another subject, in ecstasy or bitterness, 
not since a boy. His first book showed him pressing 
timidly into the mysterious unillumined space which lies 
between the sexes; he has never ceased from wandering 
ever more deeply into it; it seems as though his 
last word must be what Tristan’s was, and like his must 
be but the thousandth repetition of the very first— 
“Isolde!” 

This is not Don Juan come to woman in order that the 
icicle in his own breast may be melted and he be left at 
last free to feel; it is a man given new, increased and 
more complex capacities for feeling. Lawrence seems to 
us the man who has appeared simultaneously with the in- 
dividualizing, breeched, self-conscious women ot the new 
century ; armed with a sense capable of following and mak- 
ing respond and satisfying the new complex, stubborn, 
recalcitrant female types. Something akin to what hap- 
pened to men through women in the twelfth century seems 
commencing a parallel course. It was the sudden evolu- 
tion of the great countesses and heiresses, the sudden ap- 
pearance in barbarous crusading Europe of grave, dainty, 
haughty ladies in the feudal donjon keeps, that torced the 
creation of the courtly poetry. Men had to become con- 
scious of these new senses and desires and minds under 
penalty of impotence. The Minnesingers, the type of men 
who could understand and meet and checkmate these deli- 
cate and scornful dames, and who could interpret them 
and their world to other\men, were developed. The 
proposition of new riddles and the creation of new intel- 
ligences for reading them has, perhaps, never quite ceased 
since then; but in recent times, and even before Nora 
slammed the front door behind her, a sudden new cres- 
cendo has begun in the old process. It is no longer upon 
the isolated peaks of society that the development, the in- 
dividualization of women has taken place, but in the great 
lower strata. Economic conditions apparently have made 
women the rivals of men, and made them independent of 
the family; but beneath the economic revolution there is 
the curious development in the substance of the race itself, 
the pushing away of people from the herd types like twigs 
away from the parent branch; the moving away of the 
men and women from a kind of general soul that made 
them closely alike for all the differences of sex; the pro- 
duction of more and more sharply individualized char- 
acters. And in the separation, the facility for the meeting 
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of spirits becomes ever more reduced. The diminished 
capacity for satisfactory choice has produced in quantity a 
woman at war with her own sex, and a man incapable of 
developing beyond a rudimentary state his own mas- 
culinity, 

The consciousness developed by Lawrence is the new 
weapon capable of snatching for these newly divergent 
types the inheritance which life threatens to withhold 
from them. It builds the bridge between the man and the 
recalcitrant woman; creates a contact between the two 
polarizing individuals. And it is indeed a new sense. It 
is not what the awareness of Shaw and George and other 
scratchers of the sexual is: a conception, developed by 
men in whom habits of analysis and of abstraction have 
produced the severance of the different mental faculties, 
for the purpose of influencing their wills and making pos- 


‘sible the elementary operations of the mind. It is a sort 


of genius; a power of entering sympathetically into the 
object and coinciding with it. It is an intuition of what 
goes on within the woman in her endless cycles of re- 
vulsion from and reference to the man; a capacity for 
following her in her flights from her own sexuality, and of 
meeting her in her strange sudden fluttering returns to it. 
Lawrence is one of the rare men among living writers 
who have eyes in their chests. 

It is as though the female in the man himself had sudden- 
ly become useful to him in helping him feel the world ef the 
woman. He, the man, has dared to feel the secret life 
of the woman where she is female most. He is like 
one come by night to an ancient rock-temple avoided 
centuries long by men. In the dread precinct of the old 
heathen gods, in the spot of forgotten blood-rites and 
human sacrifices, the lairs of what reptiles and beasts of 
prey he knows not, he dares to stand, and to lift high his 
torch toward the forbidding front of rock. The flicker- 
ing light falls upward upon mysterious sculptured forms. 
Black rude pilasters hacked from the wall of stone, heavy 
squat arches brooding over low forbidding portals, com- 
mence slowly to heave from the gloomy mass. At one 
place the shine finds its way into the solid rock itself. He 
begins to perceive, cupping itself, the low secret cavern 
over which the temple was built to stand ferocious guard. 
Where the gods descended and where it was death for 
the profane to look, the fireshine flows in and lets 
him see. 

So he speaks in images to the senses and the passions. 
Out of him come the gestures significant of the wonder 
and agony of the relationship between the struggling 
sexes. What the Meredith of Modern Love was to his 
age, Lawrence is to ours. He sees pictures expressive of 
the state of sex: pictures of boyish men sitting and watch- 
ing women a few years their senior move about in khaki 
breeches; pictures of smallish male tortoises following the 
lumbering female about the garden and biting at her heels; 
pictures of women giving each other colored pairs of stock- 
ings, of miners turning about and jeering at two women 
who flaunt their colored hose beneath their short skirts. He 
casts forth language that moulds itself upon these new 
aspects and new feelings, and is tremulous and sensitive 
and strained with new nerves. He expresses poignant states 
of being that have hitherto remained beneath the lintel of 
consciousness: the state of being in the woman at the 
time the man comes to her when she does not really want 
him; the state of the man after he has been thrust away 
and when the partner again begins to reach for him like 
moonfire seeking the frozen ground; the state of sudden 
reentrance into communion when the taking of food be- 
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comes a sacrament, and the earth is seen invested with 
prodigally scattered jewels. 

And the prose cast forth by the man is a language as 
strangely sensuous and palpable as any written in England 
since the new century. Indeed not since Swinburne spoke 


“snow-soft sudden rains at eve” 

and 
“Half-faded fiery blossoms, pale with heat 
And full of bitter summer” 


have words hissed and given almost bodily sensations as 
do those written by Lawrence when he is most thrilled. 
He possesses an almost wonderful gift for the inevitable 
phrase, the inevitable metaphor. Original images gush 
from him as from an inexhaustible fountain. His style 
is full of the color in both vocabulary and idiom of the 
industrial Midlands in which he was born and wherein 
he grew. It is full of names redolent of the English 
countryside, names of birds and names of flowers, and 
stout Saxon farm-words. His vocabulary is particularly 
strong in verbs; everything is perceived in movement, act- 
ing upon something or being acted upon. It is a spoken 
English he writes. Neither in his poetry nor in his prose 
does he ever depart far from the conversational order of 
the language. He is almost too meticulously busy in pre- 
serving the spontaneous gush of the language. And still, 
his writing is well-nigh always lyrical. It is well-nigh 
always minted as under the stress of passion. Particularly 
The Rainbow and Women in Love are full of a rich 
poetry, nervous, tense and abrupt. These works are very 
poems themselves, like the romances of d’Annunzio and 
of Huysmans. Always, one gets the thrill of a voice, the 
sweep of a gesture. The very abstract states of being 
he loves to describe have a sensible color and weight and 
form. The repetition of a cadence, the insistent reiteration 
of an adjective, communicate a mood with simplest ma- 
chinery. At times he is nearly impotent before the image 
in his mind. We hear him stammer. We see the hands 
vainly sawing in the attempt to describe the féeling. But 
even these moments have their effectiveness in communicat- 
ing something of his own ecstatic subjugation to his 
states. 

What we have in Lawrence, then, is a writer of the 
company of the grands ecrivains. It is an original mind 
giving itself in an easily original idiom; a nature pouring 
itself forth in “profuse strains of unpremeditated art”; a 
talent which, like that of the born race-horse, runs entirely 
for the love of the running. True, Lawrence at the age 
of thirty-five odd years is still somewhat more the embryo 
of a great writer than the great writer full fledged. He 
is not always successful in the organization of his material. 
Both his prose and his poetry have an immense claim on 
us for the reason that they always say something. But there 
are not many pieces of his, novels or poems or essays, that 
are entirely successful things in themselves; accomplished 
forms that seem to exist with a life their very own. It is 
to be suspected that he is one of those introverted persons 
who find it difficult to view themselves objectively; who 
find almost insuperable obstacles barring their way to that 
point in which they are both the actors and the spectators 
of their own work, and capable of viewing it and criticizing 
it from the outside. For this reason, Lawrence the novel- 
ist in the best of his novels is not entirely successful with 
his characters. He is too much within them, feeling the 


world as they feel it, and too little outside and above them, 
to entirely define and individualize them. They are real, 
but not sufficiently distinguished. 
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Hence, the comparatively early Sons and Lovers re- 
mains the most completely successful of Lawrence’s novel- 
forms. For the autobiographic nature ot the material 
treated therein relieved the author of the necessity of in- 
venting his characters. Since the writing of this book, he 
has had to face the problem of objectivity; and to the 
inability to come to some one definite decision must be 
ascribed the present crisis in his literary career. There 
is no doubt such a crisis does exist. The Lost Girl and 
Aaron’s Rod,* the two most recent of Lawrence’s novels 
have gained him prizes and the plaudits of Middleton 
Murry in England; but no one in America familiar with 
the past of their author fails to recognize that the first 
is more trivial, the second more feeble, than anything 
written by Lawrence since he put out The Trespasser. 
It seems as though Lawrence must have realized that he 
was at a parting of the ways, that he must become either 
frankly subjective or frankly objective; and that in spite 
of his efforts to be the first in Sea and Sardinia, and to 
be the second in his novels, neither tentative has been com- 
pletely successful. Sea and Sardinia, in form a travel book 
is an incomplete confession, a subjective novel with the 
chief character left behind the scenes. The two romances 
reveal a Lawrence pretty much bored with his work; as 
though the effort to create an objectivity in the novel had 
cut him off subconsciously from much of his interest in 
what he was doing. In Aaron’s Rod, he is unable to ex- 
press himself through the terms of his drama. ‘The situa- 
tions are rather thinly felt; and we find the author re- 
verting to the strategy of incomplete novelists. He makes 
his characters mouth his own theories, which very ob- 
viously interest him more than do the characters them- 
selves. Even so good a story as The Fox, which, smal! 
in scale though it is, announces a more economical and 
controlled manner of writing than any yet exhibited by its 
author, is spoiled by the fabula docet in theoretic form. It 
is therefore comprehensible that a great many people not 
maliciously disposed toward Lawrence should go about 
blackly convinced that the author’s power is setting. 

To us, the lamentations seem a little premature. Men 
losing their grip do not continue to grow in sheer ability 
to write, or become more powerful poets; and Lawrence, 
even during the last few years, has been doing both. We 
and his mourners can none of us do more than wait and 
let the coming decade decide which of us is right. Mean- 
while, crises of the sort through which Lawrence seems 
to be passing have one healthy effect. In threatening to 
remove from us an artist, they make us conscious of what 
he is to us. This, and the dull pages of Aaron’s Rod, 
have made us see that Lawrence has for long been a sort 
of staff to our lives. There must be many thousands of 
folk who have been made to live more abundantly through 
his work. His mind has been something of a mirror to 
them; what they have lived has become a little clearer to 
them for his giving of himself in literature, and what they 
have read in his representations of the war and peace of 
the sexes has made them finer actors. His passion has 
made people dare. Were this generation to lose the minis- 
trations of his spirit, it would be not otherwise than if some 
liquid dripping planet of August nights were to be re- 
moved forever from us into the far distances of the tiny 


cold pin-prick stars. 
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Paut ROSENFELD. 


* Aaron’s Rod, by D. H. Lawrence. New York: 


Thomas Seltzer. $2.00. 
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Books and Things 


VER since John Francis Hylan was first elected to 

the office he is still holding, some of our purest men 
and bravest women have knocked off work, now and then, 
in order to ply themselves and one another with this ques- 
tion, grown old but not grown stale: Why is the Mayor 
of New York Mr. Hylan, instead of Mr. Jones or Mr. 
Robinson or Mr. Brown? 

The question is one to keep an Oedipus guessing. It 
leads almost directly into metaphysics. Perhaps Mr. 
George F. Dobson, Jr., can help us answer it. He has 
had exceptional opportunities. ‘To him, “in snatches of 
time,” Mayor Hylan dictated that Autobiography which 
appeared first in the New York Globe and has now re- 
appeared as a book about as long as Daphnis and Chloe 
(New York: The Rotary Press. $1.00). Let us sample 
Mr. Dobson, who says in his Foreword that Mayor Hylan 
“had so wrought as to occupy an unique position in the 
thought and imagination of millions of people.” 

Yes, Mr. Dobson does help us. He helps us to state 
our perplexity more accurately. As thus: How came 
Mayor Hylan to get the votes of so many voters to whose 
imaginations he knows not how to appeal? Let us, crav- 
ing light, move on from Mr. Dobson to Mr. William T. 
Amis, who has written an Introduction to the Auto- 
biography. According to Mr. Amis Mr. Hylan is Mayor 
because he stood definitely for certain things, and he stood 
there with an unyielding tenacity and a dauntless courage, 
and behind it all was an unimpeachable character, a man 
of honesty and integrity, and a man whose private and 
family life were beyond reproach. This description, which 
may happen to fit Mayor Hylan, does not look as if it 
had been made with any particular wearer in the describer’s 
mind. It looks ready-made. It is an equally good fit for 
any one among thousands of New York’s citizens who 
have reached office-holding age. Why has Mr. Hylan 
been elected mayor, not once but twice, while of all these 


_other waiting thousands, each as far beyond reproach in 


family life as- Mr. Hylan, each as tenacious, as brave, as 
eager to stand for certain things, not one has so much as 
been nominated once? If the voters of New York had 
shaken dice the chances are that they would have got a 
mayor just about as unimpeachable as Mr. Hylan. 
Blessed are the unimpeachable, for they shall not be im- 
peached. 

Mayor Hylan’s merit may be “sheer merit,” as Mr. 
Amis calls it, but it is not rare. Oh no, it is not rare. 
A largish proportion of the citizens of New York, legally 
eligible to the office of mayor, must be just about equally 
sheerly meritorious. What differentiates Mayor Hylan, 
in Mr. Hearst’s eyes, from Mayor Brown and Mayor 
Jones and Mayor Robinsor ‘s perhaps the sheer merit of 
dirigibility. 

As a possible way out of our perplexity suppose we turn 
from Mayor Hylan’s friends—and I am bound to say I've 
found his enemies equally unhelpful—to the voters who 
have elected him, twice. And suppose we assume, for the 
sake of keeping our problem as simple as we can, that of 
all enormous cities in the civilized world New York has 
the silliest electorate. But this same electorate, or almost, 
made a mayor out of the late Mr. Gaynor. Opinions differ 
as to whether he was a good mayor. They all agree that 
he was an interesting mayor. What he would do next 
provoked curiosity. What he would say next provoked 
more curiosity. He could not put pen to paper—and he 
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was always putting pen to paper—without drawing a sharp 
little picture of an amusing character. Of himself. His 
letters interested all sorts and conditions of us. How came 
it about that an electorate which had recently tasted the 
agreeableness of having a whimsical and lively and readable 
mayor was yet so keen to take a second helping of a mayor 
as uninteresting as Mr. Hylan? 

Natural dullness is often interesting, ignorance is often 
more interesting than knowledge, vanity than modesty, a 
bad temper than a good one. And yet, after all, some- 
how, in spite of everything, Mr. Hylan is not an interest- 
ing mayor. O all ye fairies, standing fifty-four years ago 
with reluctant feet in a ring around the Hylan cradle, 
why were you not content to be merely stingy? Why 
need you have conspired together, have plotted rather in- 
famously, to the end that each of the interesting gifts you 
were doling out to that innocent baby should lose its power 
to interest people the moment his wandering hands laid 
hold thereof? But for your plot, your peculiar conspiracy, 
our problem now would not be so hard, so insoluble. For 
insoluble the problem is, as appears from its mere restate- 
ment: How does the New York electorate keep up its 
interest in uninterestingness made flesh and blood and 
mayor? 

Metaphysical, I called our problem, and rightly. Let 
us therefore follow the high deterministic way, and see 
whether that way brings us out near a solution. Suppose 
we take from The Dilemma of Determinism, in The Will 
to Believe, one of William James’s most famous passages, 
and carefully degrade and adapt it to our present needs: 
“If you are determinists you believe a universe in which 
John Francis Hylan was not elected and reelected mayor 
of New York to have been from eternity impossible; you 
believe it to have been impossible because of the intrinsic 
irrationality and accidentality somewhere involved in it. 
As good determinists you affirm that in the nature of things 
Mr. Hylan couldn’t have remained in private life—had 
he done so it would have been chance, irrationality, in- 
sanity, a horrid gap in nature.” 

Let us pursue the deterministic way no further, for it 
is rugged, abrupt, vertiginous, stony; leading nowhere but 
to some high-lying blind alley in the rocks; somewhat 
lacking in springs at which curiosity might slake its thirst. 
Perhaps that thirst is not destined to be slaked? Perhaps 
a few drops upon a parching tongue is the most that hope 
may hope for? And yet—who knows? It is conceivable 
that our obstinate question—why is New York’s Mayor 
Mr. Hylan—might appear less unanswerable to one who 
had read Mayor Hylan’s Autobiography. 

So I said before reading it. And after reading I say: 
In his Autobiography Mayor Hylan is more likable and 
less distinct than in his official words and his official out- 
bursts. He is about as intelligent in his Autobiography as 
he is outside it. He is a little vain in his Autobiography, 
but not nearly so vain as I for one expected, and his vanity 
is what the doctors call benign. He isn’t, in his Auto- 
biography, ill-tempered. And one can admire, one cannot 
help. wholeheartedly admiring, Mr. Hyan’s grit. Didn't 
it take grit to decide, when he was almost thirty, to begin 
the study of law in his hours off, and while still driving 
his engine to keep pegging away at the law for almost three 
years? It took a lot of grit. 

Yet our question—how came Mayor Hylan to be precise- 
ly where he is-—survives. 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonder how the devil they got there. P. L. 
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A°CG EMEC HT ATION 


«The Economic Basis of Politics” 
R. LIPPMANN’S essay on my little book about 


Politics and Economics is a challenge rather than a 
review and, as it is written in good temper and with 
evident interest in the truth of the matter, 1 cannot escape 
making some kind of an answer. Unfortunately for me 
I am sailing in a few days for Japan and cannot give the 
points which he has raised the consideration which they 
truly deserve. However, I want to leave a few parting 
words with a view to clearing up some possible misappre- 
hensions in the case. 

Mr. Lippmann thinks that I have “taken over, largely 
uncriticized from the early nineteenth century intellectual- 
ists the assumption that men instinctively pursue their own 
interests knowing what are their interests.”” That is really 
an unkind cut. I had expected to be called mid-Victorian 
soon, but here I am already a pre-Victorian! Mr. Lipp- 
mann is of the opinion that I believe in the doctrine of the 
economic man: “Everyone knows his interests and pursues 
them.” Now, that doctrine was exploded long before I 
was born. I never believed in it. I do not think I ever 
knew any person who did believe in it. Certainly, that 
is a gospel of inerrancy and omnipotence which I never 
preached. If, in some lapse previous to the Volstead act, 
1 wrote anything that gives Mr. Lippmann reason for 
thinking that I believe in the dogma of the economic man, 
I beg of him to point out the passage or passages so that 
I may quickly expunge them. The dogma is so fallacious 
and preposterous that I have never thought it necessary 
to put my readers on their guard against it. When I was 
teaching I was always careful to warn freshmen against it, 
but I never thought anybody higher in the educational 
scale needed any precautionary information on the point. 
Economic classes contending for what they feel to be their 
interests are more likely to destroy civilization than to 
realize anything approaching their “interests”—whatever 
that may mean. 

Mr. Lippmann is quite right when he says that I have 
nowhere gone into what may be called the metaphysics of 
the relations between economics and politics. A great deal 
has been written on the theory of the matter. On that 
point there is nothing better than Professor Seligman’s very 
clear and interesting Economic Interpretation of History. 
On the other hand, I have been more busily engaged in 
the analysis of concrete historical and economic situations 
than in the metaphysics of the subject. Not that I have 
been indifferent to the problem mentioned by Mr. Lipp- 
mann. I long ago planned to write a book tracing the 
social implications of economic forces, but in searching for 
materials I found much speculation and very few facts. 
Some day when I know more than I do now, I may attack 
that problem. 

Still, in a limited sense, I have at least tried to show 
what I mean by the economic basis of politics (pp. 29-32, 
44, 67, 87,99). In every great society, as James Madison 
said long ago, there are to be found various degrees and 
kinds of property; there are landed, mercantile, manufac- 
turing and other groups; there are merchants great and 


small, farmers prosperous and in debt; and so on. From 
the influence of the different degrees and kinds of property 
on the sentiments and views of their proprietors there 
ensues a division of society into different interests and par- 
ties. Here is the basis of politics. Mr. Lippmann thinks 
I am in doubt as to the sense in which I use the word 
“basis.” I may be wrong but I am not in doubt. The 
dictionary defines “basis” as a fundamental ingredient in 
a compound. Mr. Lippmann thinks that is rhetorical. It 
is, because we are dealing with human conduct, not with 
mass, energy and weight. Still I think there is a great 
deal of intelligible substance in it. It is not a closed system 
of infinite wisdom, but it seems to throw some light on 
politics—more light, in my opinion, than anything else, 
so much light that those who neglect it are as safe guides 
as ship captains without a compass. 
Mr. Lippmann says: 


There is then no necessary connection between prop- 
erty and the possession of political ideas which lead to 
political acts that serve the best interests of the property. 
And because there is no necessary connection, the econ- 
omic interpretation of politics seems to me a misleading 
half-truth whenever the man who uses it fails to make 
clear that the connection between economics and politics 
is not one of total cause and total effect. 


With the first of these two sentences there can be no 
quarrel. ‘The fact that a class possesses landed property 
does not automatically give that class intelligence enough 
to preserve and protect that property. I do not know any 
writer in this field who ever made such a preposterous 
claim. The most doctrinaire thinkers have never pro- 
claimed such ideas. Even the authors of the Communist 
Manifesto are careful to say in the opening lines that the 
struggles of classes either end in social transformations 
[which may be good or bad for property or labor] “or in 
the common ruin of contending classes.” Surely there is 
here no such contention as that put forth by Mr. Lippmann 
in the first of the above sentences. Moreover the fact that 
the French aristocracy was shattered while the English 
aristocracy saved itself by concessions does not invalidate 
the conclusion that the French Revolution was in essence 
a struggle between propertied groups; in other words, it 
Was over economic matters, not abstract conceptions of the 
nature of man or the state. It is possible that by a de- 
tailed examination of the situation satisfactory economic 
explanations of the differences between the English and 
French aristocracies might be forthcoming. The trouble is 
that writers on both sides have talked too much about the 
theory and have made too little patient and detailed re- 
search into the facts of the case. 

Now as to the second sentence: the economic interpreta- 
tion is a misleading half truth whenever the man who uses 
it fails to make clear that the connection between econ- 
omics and politics is not one of total cause to total effect. 
That is a point, I think, on which the good and wise may 
disagree. It appears to me, however, a bit inaccurate to 
call a man a purveyor of misleading half-truths, not on 
account of anything he has written, but because he has 
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failed to set forth clearly and fully what he has not at- 
tempted or claimed. Moreover, if Mr. Lippmann will 
consult the Oxford Dictionary he will find that the word 
“interpretation,” in its origins and usage, does not neces- 
sarily call for the absolutely exhaustive requirements which 
he imposes on all that employ it. Cause, effect and totality 
are terrible words! 

Mr. Lippmann asks me to explain “how” economics 
“determines” politics. The word “how” is a vague word, 
it is rhetorical when applied to human relationships. I 
have personally tried to avoid the use of the word “deter- 
mine” as too mechanistic. I sometimes quote other authors 
who use it. Daniel Webster and Karl Marx used it, but 
I think wrongly. As to “how” economics even influences 
politics, I cannot make answer, any more than the physicist 
can explain “how” a dynamo makes electricity. 

The truth is, as William James said, anyone who tries 
to think his way all through any subject runs into meta- 
physics. Metaphysically speaking, so-called economic inter- 
pretation is as bankrupt as the output of any other school 
of thought. It cannot answer any of the important ques- 
tions about “how” and “why”. I do not think that 
economics determines or even explains politics in the phil- 
osophic sense. Neither does anything else that I have yet 
stumbled across in this vale of tears. I venture the opinion 
that Mr. Lippmann is too impatient with imperfection, 
inconclusiveness, fractions—with the vague and elusive 
clouds that float between our understanding and infinity. 
It is to his credit that he should be. Impatience produces 
new work. Still, he must not be too hard on the old fel- 
lows who tried to find total cause and total effect and 
broke their lances on moonshine. 

There is only one point in Mr. Lippmann’s fine essay 
that gave me pain. He thinks of my little book as a 
“polemic.” I hope that all concerned will read my book 
before accepting his sentence of death. I do not traverse 
that opinion. I appeal the case. 


. Cuar.es A. Bearp. 
New York. 


Magnets 


A far look in absorbed eyes, unaware 

Of what some gazer thrills to gather there; 

A happy voice, singing to itself apart, 

That pulses new blood through a listener’s heart ; 

Old fortitude; and, ’mid an hour of dread, 

The scorn of all odds in a proud young head ;— 

These are themselves, and being but what they are, 

Of others’ praise or pity have no care, 

Yet still are magnets to another’s need. 

invisibly as wind, blowing stray seed, 

Life breathes on life, though ignorant what it brings, 

And spirit touches spirit on the strings 

Where music is: courage from courage glows 

In secret; shy powers to themselves unclose ; 

And the most solitary hope, that gray 

Patience has sister’d, ripens far away 

In young bosoms. O we have failed and failed, 

And never knew if we or the world ailed, 

Clouded and thwarted; yet perhaps the best 

Of all we do and dream of lives unguessed. 
LAWRENCE Binyon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Michael Collins 


IR: Having read your editorial comment on the death of 
Michael Collins, I am moved to ask how under the high 
heavens you feel justified in placing his blood on the head of 
De Valera. Even though the vote in the Dail showed a slight 
majority in favor of the treaty, it was a matter of public know!l- 
edge, freely commented on in the public press and frankly ad- 
mitted by even those who voted for the treaty themselves, that 
they so voted because of Lloyd George’s threat of immediate and 
terrible war on a Cromwellian scale. Neither that vote nor any 
subsequent act of the Dail authorized Griffith and Collins to 
make war on the Republicans who refused to accept the treaty. 
Is it not a fact that the treaty has not yet been passed on by 
the Irish people? The June election did not decide that, Collins 
and Griffith having refused an adult register as demanded by 


.the Republicans, whose decision the Republicans stated they 


would abide by. Is it not a fact that the last act of the Dail was 
to approve unanimously the coalition agreement between De 
Valera and Collins, which was an agreement for peace, not for 
war, and which agreement Collins shortly afterwards broke by 
making war on the Republic—not at the instance of the Dail or 
any Irish body, but at the instance of Churchill? And does any 
sane person believe for a moment that the Irish people would 
approve or authorize or vote an expenditure of over a million 
pounds a day to make war on a group of their own people for 
holding out for what they had been fighting and so freely 
shedding their blood for during the past years? 

Collins did not take his orders from the Dail. He took them 
from Churchill and Lloyd George—and can you imagine a man 
with a spark of real honor in his soul bargaining with Churchill 
and Lloyd George, with their Black and Tan record and the 
blood shed by them on Irish soil not yet dry, to turn British 
guns on those very men whose heroism and sacrifices had trans- 
formed Collins himself within one short year from “an assassin 
gunman murderer” with a price on his head, into the “brilliant 
statesman and patriot” so dear to the hearts of the Churchills, 
Georges and their ilk? How truly do the poet’s words addressed 
to another generation apply: “Unprized are her sons till they 
learn to betray.” 

Yes indeed, Collins’s death is a tragedy, but the tragedy lies 
in the fact that he learned to betray, that with his fine natural 
gifts he should listen to the tempter and become the tool of 
“Perfidious Albion.” 

No, Mr. Editor, Collins’s blood is on his own head. He made 
war on his brothers at the instance of the exploiter and he fell a 
victim to that war. N. S. FRANcIs. 

New York. 


The Men at Leavenworth 


IR: During my recent stay in England I was repeatedly 

asked whether statements in the English press to the effect 
that political prisoners—wartime prisoners—are still confined 
in the United States could be true. It seemed almost incredible 
to English people that these men could still be in prison for ex- 
pression of opinion only, and under wartime legislation now no 
longer in force. 

Again and again I was humiliated to be obliged to admit that 
my own country is indeed the only one, of all that were engaged 
in the world war, that is now in this indefensible position. I 
use the word “indefensible” advisedly. The government has 
given no valid or defensible reasons whatever for its action. 
In writing these words I have in mind the letter sent by At- 
torney General Daugherty not many months ago in reply to 
inquiries made on this subject by the Federal Council of 
Churches. The Council published Mr. Daugherty’s letter to- 
gether with its own findings of fact regarding the various state- 
ments the letter made (March 11, 1922, Issue Information Serv- 
ice, Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22nd St., New York). 

I have in mind also the practically invariable remark made 
by all government officials when writing or speaking of the re- 
lease of these men—that “No one advocating the overthrow of 
the government by violence will be pardoned.” It seems to me 
about as relevant to continue to repeat this ancient formula in 
connection with these particular men as it would be to reiterate 
that “No one addicted to walking on his head will be allowed 
at large.” Many of these men I know personally. I know 
also that the industrial organization to which practically all of 
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them belong is concerned exclusively with industry and is not 
even interested in the overthrow of any government whatsoever. 

It would be amusing, were it not for the tragedy that it con- 
notes, to hear men who hold positions of high responsibility 
talk in this way, as if they were entirely ignorant of the fact, well 
known to people at large—apparently well known to thinking, 
intelligent people even on the other side of the world—that every 
one of these political prisoners has been legally and completely 
cleared of all the preposterous charges made against them dur- 
ing wartime hysteria, that they are now in prison solely for 
opinions, and that none of these opinions have anything to do 
with violence in any degree or direction, or with the overthrow 
of any government. 

Someone should inform all government officials of these facts 
so that they will not continue to make so serious a blunder in 
public any longer. I should not of course like to believe that 
they already know the facts and yet continue to harp on this 
ludicrous formula disingenuously. I should much rather give 
them all the benefit of the doubt. No honest government has 
any need to be intolerant. There is no agitator like injustice. 

Has not the time come for all of us, regardless of church or 
political affiliations, regardless of the demands of our own per- 
sonal affairs, regardless of every consideration except that of 
the plain justice of this matter—the inalienable human rights 
involved, the sheer humanity at stake—to take our stand defi- 
nitely, emphatically, unequivocally, in behalf of these men in 
Leavenworth who are standing so courageously by their prin- 
ciples and their consciences, in the face of such odds? These 
men are bearing the brunt of the impetus toward intolerance 
and repression begotten by the war and are upholding the best 
traditions of American manhood, laying the foundation for a 
more truly American conception of freedom, a freedom that is 
worthy the name. 

Surely too few of us, in the churches especially, are bearing 
our share of this burden, this work of foundation building. These 
men are living true to their ideals at the cost, literally, of their 
lives. How many of us are doing anything like this for the 
ideals we profess to hold supreme? How many of us can meas- 
ure up in courage, in sheer honesty of purpose, in faith, with 
these men who are giving their lives in the full knowledge that 
for them individually there is everything to lose and nothing to 
gain, that no advantage can possibly accrue to them, personally? 
They are true to their ideals in the hope that “the children of 
the future” may find a better world to live in. 

If any one who reads this does not yet know all the facts— 
the whole truth-;about these men, I shall be glad to send the 
information I have, if letters are addressed to me in care of 
the New Republic. I feel indeed that the political prisoner situa- 
tion as a whole is one of the very gravest issues that confront 
us today, and that we should all, especially we in the churches, 
make it our definite and serious concern to inform ourselves 
fully regarding it in all its bearings. 

New York. 


The Stadium at the University of 
California 


IR: Your consistent stand against autocracy emboldens me 

to present to you the questions involved in the building of 
the stadium at the University of California. The whole story 
is bad enough, but when registration fees offered by a student 
are refused by the officials of a state supported institution until 
she shall have paid up the installment of the subscription due 
on her stadium pledge, it is time that the whole country should 
know what the “biggest” university is about. 

The methods used in raising the million dollars for the stadium 
were the source of much scandal. All the shocking methods of 
coercion used during the wartime drives were in evidence, and 
the most disheaftening feature of the drive was the attitude of 
a member of the faculty—full professor and dean—who was 
most truculent and blustering about the meaning of “California 
spirit,” i. ¢., a stadium subscription. The Stanford football 
authorities were outraged when they learned that at the last 
game the California tickets had been refused to those who 
would not pay a ten dollar subscription to the stadium. This 
resulted in one large section of the Stanford stadium being vacant 
though there was a shortage of tickets for the Stanford demand. 

In consequence of these tactics, many a girl or boy working 
his way through college or dependent on help from homes in 
moderate circumstances, was made so uncomfortable that pledge 
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cards were signed simply to avoid odium. The excuse which 
the comptroller’s office otters for refusing te accept registration 
fees without payment of the stadium pledge, namely that there 
is a rule refusing registration to such students as have unpaid 
bills in town, is stretching an excellent provision to cover a 
very different situation, 

The choice of the location for the stadium raised further 
difficulties. It was announced that it would be placed in Straw- 
berry canyon, a very beautiful part of the campus near which 
were homes owned for the most part by members of the faculty 
or by people of simple tastes who appreciated the beauty and 
quiet of the university grounds. The comptroller of the un:- 
versity, speaking before the state board of control at the time 
of the making of the annual budget, declared that university 
property should never be used for what was after all purely a 
commercial enterprise. With this understanding money was 
appropriated for additional grounds. 

In spite of this assurance, the stadium is to be placed upon 
university property in a location of long established homes 
whose owners will have absolutely no redress against the 
nuisance of a semi-public ball park, except giving up their 
houses and moving away. This has already been done by 
Professor Henry Rieber, the beloved professor of logic, who re- 
signed as a protest, when he learned that without a word of 
consultation with the faculty or those most closely concerned, the 
football authorities had been able to win over the regents of 
the university into allowing this use of the too crowded campus. 

Incidentally it is interesting to note that practically every 
scientific society in California protested against the use of this 
particular canyon for a stadium. It happens to be very rich 
in local flora and birds, and is used as a sort of field laboratory 
by the professors of various scientific branches—but what is 
science as compared with football in an institution of what 
Veblen calls “the higher learning?” 

It is hoped that this last outrage which uses the forces of a 
state university to collect a “debt of honor” will bring some 
awakening to the dangers of autocracy to the people of the 
state, but the tremendous power wielded by those men who are 
on the board of regents and who represent every money and 
business interest in the state makes even this hope rather a 
despairing one. A. R. L. 

Berkeley, California. 


Unnatural History 


IR: “Great grizzlies hunch their bulk up scaly pines” ;— 

Frank Ernest Hill: Black Magic, in the New Republic, Sep- 
tember 6, 1922. Tree climbing is rightly associated with griz- 
zlies; they themselves do not climb. Mr. Hill has discovered 
the one way to tree a grizzly—black art. 

By some similar process, I suppose, Felix Timmermans, in a 
story in The Dial for last April, set lilacs, violets, roses and 
sunflowers all blooming in the gardens ev the same spring day. 
And in the May number of the same magazine D. H. Lawrence 
writes in The Fox: “But there was an almost satirical flicker 
in March’s big, dark eyes as she looked at her three-toed flock 
pottering about under her gaze.” Witch-work, surely, the loss 
of that fourth toe. And both author and heroine made a mystery 
of the feeble health of the flock. E. F. Prpgr. 

Iowa City, Iowa. 
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with soft green felt. The retail price of book {f{ 


Roycrofters of East Aurora, 


O judge these book ends merely by 
the illustration is to miss their 
For you see here 
only their form and design; you 
cannot see that inimitable charac- ss sigs 
ter that is imparted to a piece of 
copper by the hand of a craftsman. 
book ends are fashioned by Elbert Hubbard's . 
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ends like these is $2.00. Yet we offer them to Y 

you free with the Little Leather Library. 

Surely an extraordinary offer—how can it be 4 
made? ae. ses 


An amazing value, now made even more startling’ 


Seven years ago, when we started upon 
the revolutionary enterprise of publishing 
masterpieces of literature at a price so 
small that anyone in the land could afford 
to own them, our friends among the pub- 
lishers warned against the “foolhardy ex 
periment.” What book publisher had ever 
attempted such a thing? How could the 
idea lead to any end but ruin? 

Despite these eloomy predictions, close to 
FIFTEEN MILLION of these volumes 
have already been purchased by people in 
every walk of life. 

In spite of this wide distribution, even 
today letters are received from sceptics 
who ask how it is possible to publish good 
books, well-bound, as such a price. For 
here is a set of thirty volumes, comprising 
many of the world’s greatest masterpieces 
of literature, including works of such au- 
thors as Shakespeare, Kipling, Stevenson, 
Emerson, Poe, Coleridge, Burns, Omar 
Khayyam, acaulay, Lincoln, Washington, 
Oscar Wilde, Gilbert, Longfellow, Drum- 
mond, Conan Doyle, Edward Everett Hale, 
Thoreau, Tennyson, Browning and others. 

Each of these volumes is complete—this 
is not that abomination, a collection of ex- 
tracts; the set of 30 volumes, pocket size, 
comprises over 3000 pages; the paper is a 
high-grade white wove antique, equal to 
that used in hooks selling at $1.50 to $2.00; 
the type is large and clear. 

And the binding, mind you, is NOT paper 
or cardboard; it is a beautiful, heavy, limp 
croft. It is not leather but looks so much 
like leather as to confuse even an expert; 
and it will wear longer than leather. This 
handsome material is tinted an antique cop- 
per and bronze, and beautifully embossed. 


And the price? It is $2.9 for the com 
plete set of thirty volumes—less than ten 
cents a volume. 


Testing Human Nature 


It must be obvious, even to a layman, 
that we cannot sell thirty ks, like those 
shown in the illustration below, for such 
a low price, unless we manufacture in en 
ormous editions. And, naturally, is is 
equally important that we sell these sets 
aimost as quickiy as we make them 

For they are made by a body of specially 
trained workmen. We cannot make a mil- 
lion volumes, dicharge these workmen until 
the edition is sold, and then expect to get 
the same men again. This body of men 
must be kept together. The manufacture 
must be continuous. 

It is worth our while therefore, to give 
our customers something valuable if they 
will co-operate with us by sending in their 
orders immediately. It is worth our while 
to make an attempt to overcome the buga- 
boo of procrastination, which haunts so 
many publishers. 


The Roycrofters Co-operate 


When we decided to give away a pair of 
book ends, in an attempt to induce people 
to order at once instead of procrastinating, 
we went into the retail stores, and found 
that many people were buying book ends 
like these for their Little Leather Library 
books. They were selling for $2.00 a pair. 
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AnExperiment—Nota Precedent 


One word more This offer is simply 
experiment It must not be taken as a pre 
cedent. We do not know whether anything 
can keep book-lovers from procrastinating, 
for it is certainly a deep-seated human trait 
If it doesn’t work, this offer will never, of 
course, be made again 

In any case, we hope it will keep you 
from procrastinating. If you want this set 
of books—if you feel that eventually you 
will buy them—we urge you to do it NOW, 
instead of LATER, so that you can obtain 
not only the 30 volumes, but this beautiful 
pair of Roycroft book ends with them. Do 
not send money. Simply mail the coupon 
below, or a letter. 


LITTLE LEATHER LIBRARY 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 629, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


As if across a desk 


“New York is calling!" says 
the operator in San Francisco. 
And across an entire continent 
business is transacted as if 
across a desk. 


Within arm's length of the man 
with a telephone are 70,000 
cities, towns and villages con- 
nected by a single system. 
Without moving from his chair, 
without loss of time from his 
affairs, he may travel an open 
track to any of those places at 
any time of day or night. 


In the private life of the indi- 
vidual the urgent need of instant 
and personal long distance 
communication is an emergency 
that comes infrequently—but it 
is imperative when it does 
come. In the business life of 
the nation it is a constant neces- 
sity. Without telephone service 
as Americans know it, industry 
and commerce could not operate 





toward Better Service 


on their present scale. Fifty 
per cent more communications 
are transmitted by telephone 
than by mail. This is in spite 
of the fact that each telephone 
communication may do the 
work of several letters. 


The pioneers who planned 
the telephone system realized 
that the value of a telephone 
would depend upon the number 
of other telephones with which 
it could be connected. They 
realized that to reach the great- 
est number of people in the 
most efficient way a single sys- 
tem and a universal service 
would be essential. 


By enabling a hundred 
million people to speak to each 
other at any time and across 
any distance, the Bell System 
has added significance to the 
motto of the nation’s founders: 
“In union there is strength.” 


“BeL_t SYSTEM” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED “COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
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We guaraotee satisfaction, of yout mency 
relunded. The adjustment feature places cor 
phones on a par wuh the world's greacest makes 
Our sales plan chmmates dealer's poke and 














Western View Farm 


Among our guests such as Mr. Louis 
Untermeyer, Prof, E. E. Robinson, F. Luis 
Mora, N.A., Dr. Ludwig Lewisohn, Mme. 
Helen Tas, Sara Teasdale, C. Bertram 
Hartman, B. W. Huebsch and Mary Ellis 
have found this mountain farm an ideal 
spot for rest, recuperation and quiet work. 
Elevation 900 feet. Rates $6 a day—$35 a 
week. Address E. G. Ohmer, Western View 
Farm, New Milford, Conn. Open until De 
cember Ist. 








HAVE YOU AN EXCEPTIONAL CHILD? 

Wanted to hear from parents seeking spe- 
cial guidance or individual training for child 
handicapped, backward in studies, nervous, 
timid, delicate, or otherwise requiring ex 
pert attention. Arrangements may be made 
for exclusive care of limited mumber. Ad 
dress Box 704, New Republic, 421 West 
2ist Street, N. Y. C. 





ee 





FOR RENT FURNISHED 
in PLeASANTVILLE, N. Y., small house on 
wooded hilltop, near owner’s house; one 
mile from station; large living room, with 
open fireplace, kitchen, bath and two bed 
rooms; furnace; garage; $75 a month 
Transportation to station if desired. Owner, 
S. Boryp Darurnc, Pleasantville, New York 








YOUNG RUSSIAN WOMAN of refine. 


ment, with experience in child care, desires 
position, preferably part-time, as governess 
or as companion to children. Address Box 


181, New Republic. 
















Specialist in Authors’ Mss. Translations 
Rrveat Freach 
7712 German 
Spanish 
Dp Porteguese 
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” Public Stenogrepher 
RITA NELSON gts eset, 


R_ WORK—NOMI 















Young Couple, Harvard and Wellesley 
graduates, who have specialized in children’s 
training and psychology, will leave for Eu- 
rope shortly to study and will be glad to 
arrange to chaperone several young people 
across. Arrangements can be made to su- 
pervise studies during the coming year. 
Very highest references furnished. D. S., 
Box 188, care New Republic, 421 West 
21st Street, New York City. 

















F 
N we y Walden 
4% ~ S$chool 


(formerly Oe Children's School 


32-34 West G8“ Street New York 


The aim of the school is to prepare each child for a complete life, 
both as an individual and as a member of the social group. Art and 
craft work: auditorium for music and dancing; science; mechanics; 
French. All-day plan; hot lunch served; outdoor rest and roof 
playground for younger children; athletic field; 
making use of city life in connection with school work. In all fields 
the school encourages primarily the creative impulse. 


Write for booklet 
Margaret Pollitzer, Director 


C .Elizabeth Goldsmith, Associate Director & Psychologist 
Margaret Naumburg, Founder & Educational Advisor 


BOOKS & AUTOGRAPHS. Catalogues post free. 
to Early printed books. Old English Authors. Classics. 
Junior Arts. First Editions, etc. R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham 
High Rye, E. Dulwich, S. E. London, England. 
School 











FOR RENT: 7 Reon, near seaion, 





55 minutes from Grand 





afternoon trips 








Central. Partially furnished; near water; moderate 
rent to desirable tenant. Phone WALTER NELLAS, 
Stuyvesant 4622, or address him at 80 East 11th St., 
New York City. 














Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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Women of America!!! 


Do you believe women are eligible 
for the United States Senate ? 


IF you want a woman of courage, vision 
and good sense to represent the woman’s 
view point in that body, 


YOU can help elect 


Mrs. Anna D. Olesen 


Candidate for United States Senate from 
Minnesota 


HOW? 


BY contributing to the support of her 
campaign. 


THE Volunteer Olesen Finance Com- 
mittee, with Mrs. Chas. Pillsbury, Chair- 
man; Mrs. Pattie Ruffner Jacobs, Treas- 
urer; and Mrs. Kate Trenholm, Secre- 
tary, has been organized for the purpose 
of collecting money to assist her. Mrs. 
Olesen is making a plucky fight against 
the big moneyed interests of her state. 
Though running on the Democratic 
ticket, Republicans and Non-Partisan 
Leaguers are flocking to her banner. 


MRS. OLESEN needs MONEY and 
needs it NOW. 


SHE needs the HELP of EVERY 
WOMAN. 


A small contribution NOW means more 
than a big one later. 


SEND YOUR CONTRIBUTION 
TODAY to: 


Mrs. Pattie Ruffner Jacobs, Treasurer, 
Altamont Road, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 








Exodus, xx:2. 


ION TIT DIN 


Commandment I 
“I Am Jehovah 
Thy God” 


Jebovah is the God 
Americanism the Beligion 


Why Jehovah? 


Because Jehovah is the God (or ideal) of emancipa- 
tion, independence and liberty. For the first com- 
mandment reads: “I am Jehavah thy God, who have 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of slavery.” 


Why Americanism ? 
Because Americanism is the ideal that had not only 


revivified but also amplified the principles of emanci- 
pation, of independence and of liberty. 


Why have religion that continually preys upon the 
government for the enactment of laws in order to 
enforce its doctrines, which by the way openly repu- 
diates the Constitution of the United States, when 
the religion herein advocated will insure the life of 
the Constitution for ever? 


Moses Steinberg, 


7134 W. Saratoga St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Among the new 


HARVARD BOOKS 


you will find 


ECONOMIC MOTIVES 


by Zenas C. Dickinson 


Social psychology has now reached a stage of definite- 
ness that calls for some attempt to make contemporary 
psychological doctrines more readily available to econo- 
mists and to indicate to students of psychology the more 
obvious economic problems that they may profitably 
consider. Dr. Dickinson’s volume, written with this 
purpose in mind, offers on the one hand an illuminating 
résumé of psychological theories for general readers 
with limited time at their disposal, and on the other 
hand a stimulating and novel discussion of economic 
topics. It will be of great value to sociologists, per- 
sonnel and employment managers, and the many work- 
ers in the borderland between psychology and modern 


business. 
$2.50 at all bookshops 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


8 Randal! Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Not an Appeal—but 


AN 


EXHORTATION: 


“Organize to Cooperate” 





What is the part of a reader in an enterprise like 
that in which Zhe New Republic 1s engaged? 


What 1s that enterprise? 


plished ? 


EARLY eight years ago when the first 
number of The New Republic came 
out, Mr. E. S. Martin greeted it in 

Life with this characteristically generous and see- 
ing commentary: “We've got to learn a new 
game; learn it by the thousand, and competent in- 
structors in it will be in request.” 

Appearing, as that number did, a few months 
after the outbreak of the war, many people 
assumed that The New Republic was a product 
of the war and would somehow be used to further 
Wall Street’s war interests. How far from the 
truth that assumption was those who early sub- 
scribed to it on this account soon learned. 

Still, they reasoned, it must be attached some- 
where, in some fashion. Various of its editors 
had been identified with the Progressive move- 
ment of 1912. Perhaps it was to be the organ of 
the Progressive Party! This theory seemed 
plausible during the few weeks of 1914 when 
Theodore Roosevelt was calling it “that excellent 
new weekly,” and it gained further weight when 
his emphatic endorsement of two books by New 
Republic editors became current. 

But then there was a rift, and this theory too 
had to be discarded. The New Republic from its 
very first number began to think and talk about 
the purpose and aims of the war. Before long it 
was informed by a powerful English weekly that 
it was “the undoubted organ of the [ Wilson] ad- 
ministration.” The myth persisted, and grew 
apace, until The New Republic got wind of the 
debacle of Versailles. Then it virtually led the 
country in the explicit and reasoned denunciation 
of that pact. Another theory was exploded. 


And, while various pro-English, pro-Irish, pro- 
German, pro-Bolshevik, pro-what-not theories fo!- 
lowed, none has gained much headway. To the 


What has 


it accom- 


What can it hope to accomplish ? 


myth-makers The New Republic remains to this 
day America’s foremost mystery magazine. 


It is a singular and significant comment on the 
partisan bent of the American mind that a free 
journal in this free land is all but incomprehens- 
ible. The myth-makers would do well to recall 
Mr. Martin’s words, “We've got to learn a new 
game; learn it by the thousand.” 


When the history of Americanization comes to 
be written, the thing The New Republic is attached 
to, the thing for which it battled throughout al! 
the distraction of the war, the “new game” that 
called it into being, may at last be plain. And 
when it is plain, those who couldn’t credit its re- 
peated assertions that it was tied to no interest, 
no party, no man, no dogma—only to faith in 
America—will understand the significance of the 
efforts of the thousands of New Republicans who 
have stood with us for the free, disinterested 
critical examination and discussion of American 
problems and American life. They may perhaps 
understand the inordinate difficulty which con- 
fronted those thousands in a day when, as never 
before, partisanship (the absence of open-minded- 
ness) is a sacred prerequisite to social decency. 


Readers of The New Republic, the “new 
game” is still new—and still unlearned. It still 
beckons and it still challenges. And it is well to 
recall that it is a game, that it cannot be played 
by one alone. To achieve the promise of Amer- 
ican life, to swing America back again into the 
current of authentic American thought—that de- 
mands cooperation. Were The New Republic a 
commercial enterprise, out to make money, your 
part would have been fulfilled with your check. 
Because The New Republic is an educational en- 
terprise, because you have recognized that your 
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check is not the full measure of your responsibil- 
ity, because you have seen that there is a game to 
be learned and played, The New Republic has the 
distinction of being able to say that it has grown 
chiefly through the efforts of its own readers. 

The time has come when we must call on you 
again and in no uncertain voice. “The race be- 
tween Education and Catastrophe” is still on. 
Iadeed, with a finish fight looming between capital 
and labor, with strikes settled but issues unmet, 
with new and bitterer partisanships increasingly 
evident at home and abroad, it is not too much 
to say that Education is losing. Faith in the fun- 
damentals of American life is at a low ebb. There 
is spasmodic superficial prosperity; the thing that 
is lacking is spiritual prosperity. 

Reader, lend a hand. Leadership that will 
blaze the trail to that spiritual prosperity can 
come only from the group of which you are one— 
it can come only from out of the prepared mind 
of the nation. We ask you, as a part of your 
part of the game, to help enlarge that group. The 





THE NEW REPUBLIC VII 


apathy that rules today, the mental autointoxica- 
tion that blights the best will of the nation and 
more and more divides it, can be overcome only by 
the active efforts of the prepared. 


We have devised a plan whereby the number 
of readers of The New Republic can be greatly 
augmented at the cost of a trivial outlay for each 
reader. It will be generally regarded as a daring 
plan in that it presupposes the complete and un- 
qualified cooperation of present subscribers. That 
cooperation we have learned to count on. We 
announce the plan confident that it will be forth- 
coming, confident that subscribers will see in it, 
not a chance to serve themselves, but a chance to 
aid in the job on which they and The New Re- 
public are jointly engaged. 

What you are asked to do is to assist in the 
building up of The New Republic’s second line of 
defense. You are the first line: that at all costs 
must be kept intact. But a second line can be 
built up through the novel idea of 


ROTATION SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Send $5, and two, three or four names. A full year’s 
subscription will be entered, but, instead of mailing the 
copies as usual every week to the same person, a copy will 
go each week in turn to A, B, C and D, and so on back 
to A. If you send only two names the copies will alter- 
nate—one week to A, the next to B. If three, each wil! 
receive a copy every third week. If four, every fourth 
week. (Rotation Subscriptions cannot be entered for 
more than four persons.) Or constitute yourself a com- 
mittee of one and collect the money—only $1.25 each if 
there are four in the group; $2.50 each if there are two. 

You see the idea: homeopathic doses—especiall\ 
recommended for those who “haven’t time to think.” 


There is this additional aspect of the plan that we 
would particularly emphasize. To succeed wholly it 
should result in Discussion Clubs. There should be inter- 
change of copies and interchange of visits and interchange 
ot ideas. One of the most significant dewelopments in 
modern democracy would result if Americans could learn, 
even by tearing up The New Republic once a week, to 
discuss, to communicate—to think politically. To bring 
about such discussion, such interchange—a commonplace 
abroad—a focal intellectual center is needed. By for- 
warding this plan you will be providing such a focal 
enter. Let thousands do it and this nation shall have “‘s 


new birth of freedom.” 


The OD rvw 
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SUBSCRIBER’S COUPON “*\Maco™' NON-SUBSCRIBER'S COUPON 


I am for the plan. For the enclosed $5 send Rotation 
Subscriptions to the following (two, three, but not more 
than four) names. My own name is not included: 


I ER tt eS RS kk a 


NOTE—Owing to the extra expense involved in their handling, Rotation Subscriptions while transferrable are non- 
cancellable. They must be prepaid. Changes of address will be made for 25 cents per change. Foreign and Canadian 
postage additional. 


For the enclosed $5 enter my name and the following as 
Rotation Subscribers. It is understood that we shall 
receive a total of fifty-two copies: 


1. Name.. 
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2. Name 


Address....... 


4. Name.. 
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Woman: Her Sex and Love Life 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M.D. 
ILLUSTRATED 


_ Beginning with the oriental story of the creation of woman, covers the subject of woman’s physical and psychical life in complete, 
brilliant and practical manner. Not only an authoritative work, but an intensely human book, dealing with every phase of woman from 
the intricate formation of her wonderful body to the tendencies, instincts and needs of her nature and temperament. 


NO OTHER BOOK LIKE IT IN EXISTENCE 


d “Woman, Her Sex and Love Life” is without an equal in its field. Both professional men and the laity agree that it is one authori- 
tative book on the subject ever published in this country. 
Dr. Robinson himself says in the preface: “I can solemnly say that the book is free from any cant, hypocrisy, falsehood, exaggeration 
or compromise, nor has any attempt been made in any chapter to conciliate the stupid, the ignorant, the pervert or the sexless.” 
o Women, even more than men, require the fullest information about sex. Ignorance in matters sexual is more disastrous to women 
an to men, 
The simple practical points in this book would render millions of homes happier; prevent the disruption of many a family; and show 
how to preserve love and sexual attraction. 
The delicacy of the book is charming; the presentation free from either grossness or prudery. 








53 chapters—411 pages 3 
It is impossible to give the entire contents here, as each of the fifty-three chapters contain numerous subdivisions. Just 8 
few of the subjects are: 


What Is Right and Wrong in Sex Matters Venereal Prophylaxis Pregnancy 
The Wife’s Attitude Toward the Marital Rela- Adveie to Parents of Unfortunate Girls Disorders of Pregnancy 
tion Advice to Those Married and About to Be Size of the Fetus 
The Female Sex Organs—Difference Between Sexual Impotence and Marriage Lactation or Nursing 
Man’s and Woman’s Sex and Love Life Frigidity in Women Abortion and Miscarriage 
Ra‘sing a Corner of the Veil Advice to Frigid Women Menopause or Change of Life 
The Adulterous Wife Sterility Masturbation 
Importance of the First Few Weeks of Married What Is Love? Vulvovaginitis in Little Girls 
7 Life Jealousy and How to Combat It Alcohol, Sex and Venereal Disease 
Who May and Who May Not Marry The Female Sex Organs Vaginismus 
Is Sexual Abstinence Desrable? The Sex Instinct The Hymen 
The Unprotected Girl’s Temptations Puberty Single Standard of Sexual Morality 








The Hygiene of Menstruation Rational Divorce System 
and hundreds of other subjects. 


Venereal Diseases in Women 














PRICE $3.00 


THE SEXUAL CRISIS 


A CRITIQUE OF OUR SEX LIFE 
By GRETE MEISEL-HESS 


Authorized Translation 


By Eden and Cedar Paul 


Are you one of the modern men and women who are seeking a way out, who are seeking to get in tune with the new vision of life, 
who are radical and yet sane? 

Then you must read this book—one of the finest, truest studies in sexual life and morality. A necessary book for the modern man 
and woman. In it you will find judgment, inspiration and consolation. 

It opens with a stimulating “Critique of Marriage in its Present Form,” and proceeds to discuss the invasions within our sexual 
order, free love, trial marriages, sexual abstinence, love and the travesty of love, sexual need and the woman's movement and other vital 
problems. The book has a crushing attack on “Sexual Lies” and closes with a magnificent discussion of our sexual misery and the 
sexual crisis. 

The author penetrates her subject with the insight of genius. Her concepts are not mechanical; thus she brilliantly shows the evils of 
both marriage and free love im their present form. 

This is an unusual book, a book of sympathy and imagination, fearless and forward-looking. The author draws upon a splendid fund 
of experience of the sexual life and shows a thorough understanding of the development and philosophy of love. 


PRICE $3.00 














SOME OTHER BOOKS YOU SHOULD READ 








WOMAN FROM BONDAGE TO FREEDOM. A NEVER TOLD TALES ......csececcsccceccccecs eosee $2.00 
ee ee Sens, ae Ses sae STORIES OF LOVE AND LIFE.............-.0000: $1.50 
rom cave days to twentieth century, and a bril- ‘ r 
liantly witty, merciless expose of her treatment A CLERGYMAN’S SON AND DAUGHTER......... $1.50 
ee ee SINS. coe Mic csdncesasdhbbabvondes $2.00 EUGENICS AND MARRIAGE ..........-.00e00-08: $1.50 

SEX KNOWLEDGE FOR MEN, with a Program for maa a ESSAYS ON SEX AND PSYCHO- — 
the Sex Education OF GT . kh ccccoe diese ccndas $2.00 MODERN SEXUAL MORALITY AND MODERN 

BIRTH CONTROL OR THE LIMITATION OF NERVOUSNESS. By Prof. Sigmund Freud...... $ .50 
OFFSPRING BY PREVENCEPTION eeeeeteeseee $2.00 OBJECTS OF MARRIAGE. By Havelock Ellis BEES $ .25 

SMALL OR LARGE FAMILIES? By Drs. Drysdale MARRIED LOVE OR LOVE AND MARRIAGE. By 4 
ee TNE TEED. 6k oie nn's os cecccnwdnnd ck ben ches $1.50 Be EE © Sion wan 6000 6840.66 OCasedesesiecesetes $ .26 

At your bookstore, or mailed direct upon receipt of price. ‘ 


COSMOPOLIS PRESS reat Dex.s; 257 West 71st St., New York 
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BOOKS BY: REVIEWED BY: 


James T. Shotwell Harry Elmer Barnes 
Sir Valentine Chirol S. K. Ratcliffe 


Charles Warren S. E. Morison 
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THE NEW REPUBLIC 


September 27, 1922 


220 W. 42 Street, New York 


ALFRED -A~ KNOPF «+ THE BORZO! + ALFRED -A- KNOPF -+ THE BORZO! -, 


New Borzoi Books 


that no reader of The New Republic 
can afford to overlook: 


One or Ours 

Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
For RicHer, For Poorer 
Walter de la Mare’s 
Tue Moru Decives 
Emily Grant Hutchings’ 
THe Promisep IsLe 

G. B. Stern’s 

Mary Lee 

Pio Baroja’s 

Tue Secret Giory 
Henning Kehler’s 

THe UNDERTAKER’s GARLAND 


W ilmarth Lewis’ 

Tue Co.iectep Noveits AND 
Stories oF Guy DE MAUPASSANT 
Holbrook Jackson’s 

Preyupices: THirp Series 
Claude Bragdon’s 

TERTIUM OrGANUM 

Ernest Boyd's 

GERMINIE LACERTEUX 

Hanna Astrup Larsen’s 

Secret History oF THE ENGLISH 
OccuPATION oF Ecypt 

Charles Gide’s 

BRAZILIAN LITERATURE 

Vilhelm Rasmussen's 

Forty YEARS OF DipLoMACY 
Rose O'Neill's 

An ANTHOLOGY oF ITALIAN PoEMsS 
Adelaide Crapsey’s 

Tue SHEPHERD 

Floyd Dell's 


THe Book or Farr WoMEN 
Alvin Langdon Coburn’s 


by Willa Cather 

Tue Bright SHAWL 

by Harold H. Armstrong 
Tue ReTurn 

by Edward Alden Jewell 
INDIAN SUMMER 

by Laurids Bruun 

THE Room 

by Geoffrey Dennis 

THE QUEST 

by Arthur Machen 

THE Rep GARDEN 

by John Peale Bishop and 
Edmond Wilson, Jr. 
Tutor’s LANE 
Translated and edited by 
Ernest Boyd 

THE EIGHTEEN-NINETIES 
by H. L. Mencken 

Tue Beautirut NEcEsSsITY 
by P. D. Ouspensky 
IRELAND'S LiTeRARY RENAISSANCE 
by E. and J. de Goncourt 
Knut HamMsuNn 

by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt 


ConsuMER’s COOPERATIVE SOCIETIES 
by Isaac Goldberg 

CuILp PsycHoLoGcy 

by Baron Rosen 

Tue Master Mistress 
Translated by Lorna de Lucchi 
VERSE 

by Edmund Blunden 

Kinc ArtHur’s SocKs AND 
Oruer VILLAGE Pays 

by E. O. Hoppe 

More MEN or Mark 


Full details in Mr. Knopf’s New Catalogue which 
he will send you gratis on request, or you can 
check this list and take it to your bookseller. 


In CANADA all Rorsoi Books can be obtained from the Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., St. Martin's House, Toronto. 
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SCOTT FITZGERALD 
says: “John Cournos’s 
graphic atmosphere in 
London and Paris and 
New York are flawless. 
The love affair in 


BABEL 


is the love affair of hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
people, one of the most 
real and human love epi- 
sodes in recent fiction.” 


SHEILA KAYE - SMITH 
writes: “I most cordial- 
ly admire 


BAGEL 


It is strong and original, 
vivid and actual. It gives 
a wonderful picture of life 
seen in many aspects and 
from many angles, and 
not only pictures life, but 
is itself alive.” 


BABEL 


according to JOHN 
GOULD FLETCHER “Is 
The Modern Don Quix- 
ote.” 

MAY SINCLAIR says: 
“I admire immensely John 
Cournos’s uncompromis- 
ing sincerity and his reality 
in 


BAGEL 








Its publishers consider this 

novel, by the author of The 

Wall and The Mask, one of 

the most important contri- 

butions to fiction ever made 

by an American writer. 
$2.50 





Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 


In another week dealers 
throughout the country will 


have thousands of copies of 








BENHECHT 





Unquestionably a bigger novel 
than ERIK DORN, and en- 
tirely different. Written in 
simple, straightforward Eng- 
lish that every one can un- 
derstand. 


JUST 


PUBLISHED 





r 








Me 
Carpenter P | 
UPTON SINCLAIR] 











cA Somewhat Autobiographical Narrative 
By Harry Kemp 


OR many years past the newspapers and maga- 
zines of America have at various times devoted 
column after column to the escapades and auda- 

cities, the beautiful adventures of the spirit and the 
sometimes more sensational adventures of the flesh 
that sum up Harry Kemp, Poet. 

Honestly, strangely, grotesquely, naively, often 
deliberately without a sense of humor, he narrates 
his curious adventures as a poetic tramp; on freights, 
in and out of jail, on the high seas, in school and 
college. ... 

Many of the most interesting characters in Ameri- 
ican letters and politics appear in these pages. We 
sincerely believe this autobiography to be one of the 
most amazing self-revelations since Marie Bash- 








TRAMPING on LIFE 


TRAMPING 
ON 


LIFE 





kirtseff’s and one of the most interesting books since Jean Christophe. 
Royal Octavo. $3.00 














“Between Ourselves” 


Hendrik Van Loon, as everyone knows, is Ludwig Lewisohn, the a f f 
a merry old soul and he is just as generous as Stream, one of the finest autobiograp 
he is merry. His publishers have just received which has been published in America in man} 
a cable from him from Stockholm saying: years, and which, by the way, is now t 
“Congratulations to everyone in the office on 8th edition and moving stronger 
Mankind touching the 63,000 mark! The every day, is now at work on new no 
critics have said it's a good book, but the love The Hearthstone. If the next pages ¢ 
and energy lavished on it by all of you, from as good as the first 5 Lewisohn will 


the boss down to the shipping clerk, made it 
60 instead of 6." We have just printed 


50,000 additional copies of The Story of Man- Gertrude Atherton writes.us that she 
kind and feel that maybe that won't be enough almost completed the third revision of 
new novel which will appear with our 


for the holiday season. 


The Carra edition of the works of George 
Moore, the first three volumes of which will 
be published in October, will be prefaced by 
a 10,000 word introduction which Mr. Moore 
calls Apologia Pro Scriptis Meis. 





print early in 
in these mad dynami 
fine definition 
taking infinite pains? 


another big success 


re aad 
January How many writer 


of genius which consists 
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SELECTED FALL FICTION 





A New novel by Arthur Somers Roche 


A More Honorable 


The history of Jameson Willoughby, a man who never dreamed small, and whose 
success seemed infallible and unending. Around this unique hero Mr. Roche, with his 


usual zest and charm, weaves a swiftly moving plot. 


A new novel by Alice Brown 


Old Crow 


New England character in its intensity, beauty 
and depth—the tale of one protesting New Eng- 


lander who discovers a meaning in life. 


October 31. $2.00 


A new novel by May Sinchair 


Anne Severn and the Fieldings 


motifs. 


October 3. $2.00 


The Red 


Redmaynes 
by Eden Phillpotts 


An exceedingly lively and baffling 
mystery story with more thrills than the 
famous “Grey Room” by the same 


author. November. $2.00 
Children of Men 
by Eden Phillpotts 


A drama of love, jealousy and fana- 
ticism staged in the picturesque setting 
of English moor and farm. 








The tale of what 
happens to a little up- 
state cashier when 
her great dream-ship 
of fortune sails in 
view. 


The story of Anne’s relations with the family of 
Fieldings forms a drama of many psychological 


October 24. 


Roland Whately 
by Alec Waugh 


A remarkable novel of clever unstable 
youth, by a young English writer of 
growing fame. October 24. $2.00 


Support 
by Margaret Ashmun 


A courageous divorcée grapples with 
the problem of economic independence. 


September 27, 1922 


November. $2.00 Risleniin vo. 91-95 October 10. $2.00 
The Gates of Olivet The Three Fires Quest 
by Lucille Borden A Story of Ceylon by by Helen R. Hull 


Amelia Josephine Burr 


. ; . A story of youth finding and try- 
Romance in a poetic exotic ye es 


ing its wings. October 17. $2.00 


A limpid and exquisite Catholic 

















romance. September 19. $2.00 setting. September 26. $1.75 
An Instrument 
The Tudor of the Gods : 
and Other Stories 
Shakespeare of the Sea 


Admirably satisfies an increasing 
demand for good books at a popular 
price. It contains titles in fiction, 
essays, science, sport—all the books 
you have always heard about and 
wanted to own. 


A happy answer to the demand that 
“the bard should step down from the 
remote grandeur of the library shelf 
to the coziness of the pocket of the 
man in the street.” 


In 39 vols., each $1.00. Set $39.00 


by Lincoln Colcord 


Nine tales of ships 
and__ sailors, eastern 
ports, and the unfath- 
omable Orient. 


September 12. $2.00 



































64-66 Fifth Avenue 


At all bookstores or from 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 
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POETRY, DRAMA AND GIFT BOOKS 





A new Masefield poem and play 
The Dream Melloney Holtspur 


. . The Pangs of Love 
This new poem by Jchn Masefield is beautifully or & = 
b . . ; : A three-act drama of beauty, dignity and power, 
ound in a three-piece cover with hand lettering, , ° a 7 ; 
; F = Lf issued in a limited autographed edition, and bound 
and issued in a limited autographed edition. in a three-piece cover with gold back. 
1.75 November 7. $2.50 


fh 


Dramatic Legends and Other Poems 
By Padraic Colum 





The first collection of Colum’s verse since “Wild Earth”—direct, pungent, exhaling the very “tang 


of the earth.” 


The New 
Poetry 
By Harriett Monroe 
and 
A. C. Henderson 


Revised and enlarged 
to include the best 
work of the past five 
years. It is an em- 
phatic assertion of the 
richness and beauty of 
this century’s poetry in 
English. 

October 24 


Florence 
Nightingale 
By 
Edith Gittings Reid 

The force and fine- 
ness of Florence 
Nightingale’s character 
stand paramount and 
are made deeply im- 
pressive by this strong- 
ly dramatic presenta- 
tion of her career. 


September 26. $1.25 




















GIFT EDITION 


OF DISTINGUISHED BOOKS 


A Son of the 
Middle Border 


ADau 


ter of the 
Middle Border 


Hamlin Garland’s great prose epics of mid- 
land America, uniformly bound and boxed. 
October 3. 2 vols. boxed $4.00 


The Golden Treasury of Songs 
and Lyrics 
By F. T. Palgrave 


A one-volume de luxe edition of the famous 
anthology, with 32 reproductions from the mas- 


terpieces of art. 


Right Royal 
By John Masefield 


Masefield’s classic 
poem of the English 
country-side, illustrat- 
ed by Cecil Alden. 

October 10 


Poems from 
Punch 
With an Introductory 
Essay by W. B. Dray- 
ton Henderson 
$2.50 


October 3. $3.50 
The Crock of 
Gold 
By James Stephens 
With unusual and 
distinctive illustrations 

by Wilfred Jones. 
October 3. $2.50 
Poems from 
Life 
Edited by 
Oliver Herford 


$2.00 


The best and wittiest poetry of America and 
England, each issued separately or uniformly 


bound in a leather case. 





| 








A new play by Leonid Andreyev 


The Waltz of the Dogs 


A striking dramatic epic of loneliness and des- 
pair, a great love and a great disenchantment. 











September 26. $1.50 


At all bookstores or from 


October 10. $1.75 


The Garden 
of The West 
By Louise Driscoll 
Verses of high ima- 
ginative beauty, with 
the utmost delicacy of 
sympathy, fancy and 
phrase, these poems are 
drawn from the purest 
springs of thought. 


September 19. $1.00 


Krindleskye 


By Wilfrid 
Wilsor Gibson 
This play is power- 
fully conceived. It 
tells a story of love and 
disloyalty and tragic 
disillusionment, reliev- 
ed however by the 
happy conclusion. Its 
stirring situations re- 
veal great emotional 
strength. 

September 26. $1.75 


A new play by St. John G. Ervine 


Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary 


The author of “John Ferguson” and “The Ship” 


produces an utterly beguiling comedy in four acts. 


November 14. $1.25 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
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| Is the Church Competent? 


| HE CHRISTIAN CENTURY is now presenting an unhampered discussion 
; of fundamental questions dealing with the basic structure of the Church, 
and leading up to this searching inquiry: 


September 27, 1922 














Is the church as we now have it a competent organ of religion as we now concetve it ? 


The discussion deals particularly with the forces and tendencies in the larger units of organized Christianity 
—that is, the several denominations. Are the denominations still characterized by their original genius and 
significance, or have their distinctive ideas and aims passed over into the common possession of Christendom? 
Is the denominational apparatus equal to the great task of present day Christianity? Are the present groups 
moving toward a general coalescence, or toward further splits into still more denominations? Or is the en- 
tire denominational order moving toward collapse to make way for a distinctly different type of religious organ- 
ization? ‘The discussion is broad and impartial. 


The Christian Century and a Great Book for $4.00 


HRISTIAN |i MIND IN THE MAKING 
ENTURY, 


Formerly Professor of History in Columbia University 
A Journal of Religion 


The most authoritative thinkers of the 
day are discussing this book. Each page 
could be expanded into a volume. 

CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON and The author is a well-known historical 
“ orcas AR aed ety pment student who is more interested in the future 
. ‘ than in the past. He studies the past for 
The New Voice for the New Time! | the sake of the future. His chief atten- 


a. ee eee 











The welcome that has been given The Christian 
Century during the past two years by the leaders of 
thought throughout the nation is one of the most en- 
couraging signs in the history of religious journalism. 
For such a day as this, many are saying, The Christian 
Century has come. Churchmen and intelligent non- 
churchmen are enthusiastically interested ‘n the service 
The Christian Century is rendering the entire religious 
world in interpreting religion as directly applicable to 
the solution of the problems of today. 

Miss Jane Addams, Hull House, says: “The 
Christian Century is a happy departure from 
the conventional church paper. It displays 
unusual editorial. judgment. Many of us have 
felt the need of a religious journal which shall 
intelligently treat of current political and social 
matters from a spiritual viewpoint.” 

The Westminster Gazette, London, says: 
“The Christian Century is the ablest and most 
influential religious paper in America.” 





tion has been devoted not to kings and 
popes, wars and boundary lines, but to the 
rise and fall of ideas, the comings and go- 
ings of beliefs and opinions. It is the past 
of the human mind that he treats in this 
book, with a view to promoting its freedom 
and further expansion. He makes plain the 
historical reasons for our intellectual bond- 
age, and points the way of escape and the 
consequent lightening of the world’s burden 
of stupidity, blindness, and threatening dis- 
aster. The book deals, in short, with what 
H. G. Wells calls “the race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe.” 
(Use Coupon Belew) 





Remember! The Book and The Christian Century --- Both for $4.00! 





Fill out one of these coupons and mail today. Addresses outside U. S. must provide for extra postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


| THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Dear Sirs: Please enter my name (a new subscriber) for a year’s subscription 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
to The Christian Century at your regular rate of $4.00 (ministers $3.00). I will | Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find $1 
remit upon receipt of bil! and you will please send me without extra charge a copy f 1 ks’ ‘ b 
of () “The Reconstruction of aT by Ellwood, or O “The Crisis of the | f0r#twelve-weeks’ acquaintance sub- 


Churches,” by Leighton Parks, or 


“Creative Christianity,” 


by George Cross, or | 8ription to The Christian Century. 


C) “The Creative Christ,” by Drown, or () “Toward the Understanding of Jesus,” ] 


Simkhovitch, or [) “What and Where Is God?” by Swain, or () “The Mind in y Home Navies dls feet ectusaecdpust 
ing,”” by Dr. James Harvey Robinson. 
ES Oe Perey oe ee * 
BS oii ica ee iad date bth Dent eed es nn setae ees BE ac vccyeeeciescazasamenh (Use title “Rev.” if a minister) 
N.R.9-27-22 N.R.9-27-22 





Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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“Iv’s Really Marvelous To Have All| | 
This Religious Knowledge Condensed | 
In a Single Book Right At My Elbow’ — | 


So spoke a professional man of wide experience and scholarly 
training, concerning the great volume, 


A Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 
Edited by Shailer Mathews and Gerald Birney Smith 











This is a new book which 


Do You Know — 


The facts as to the 
historicity of Christ? 

What made the Moham- 
medan successful? That the 
Mohammedan is an offshoot 
ef the Christian religion? 

Why Brahmanism drove 
Buddhism out of India? 


every thoughtful or studious 
person must have. It is a 
whole religious library in 
one book—the product of 
a hundred 
scholars—clear, compact, ac- 
curate, authentic. 


authoritative 


That the Roman religion 
lasted 1200 years? 

The relative influence of 
John Hus, Wyckliff and 
Luther? 

The history of the idea of 
Heaven and Hell? 

The great book “Against 
Celsus?” 

The origin and develop- 
ment of Hedonism? 

About the Code of Ham- 
murabi? That this Code 
(2000 years B. C.) had 
higher morals than many 
men of today? 

That the Immaculate Con- 
ception dogma was promul- 
gated in 1854? 

What is Jewish Christi- 
anity ? 


This book is now going to 
the library tables of all lead- 
ing ministers, bishops and 
laymen who want to know 
and must know. 





The Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 


| 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY | 
Both for Only $9 {Ministers $8 | 
| 
| 


The original edition of this great volume sells for $8. The regular subscrip- 
tion price of Tue CurisTian Century is $4 a year. But you may now obtain the 
special Christian Century edition of the Dictionary in combination with a new 
yearly subscription to Tue Curismian Century both for $9 (ministers $8). 














The Dictionary of Religion and Ethics sets forth in compact form the results of =~ ~~ 77-777" 
medern study in the psychology of religion, the history of religions, both primitive and / 


ee oe 


developed, the present status of religious life in America, Europe and the most impor- TE 
tant mission fields, and the important phases of Christian belief and practice. It also / Contany 
covers both social and individual ethics. F 508 S. Dearborn 


All words of importance in the field of religion and ethics are defined. The / 
most important subjects are discussed at length. A system of cross references / 
unifies the entire work. / 

The volume is intended for ministers, Sunday-school teachers, and gen- / 
eral readers who are interested in religion, not as technical students but / 
as those who wish to acquire accurate and compact information of the ry / 


St., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 





Please send me a copy of 

the Dictionary of Religion 
and Ethics at once and enter 
my subscription to THe Curist- 








; : me 3 
latest developments of study in the field. It is an especially useful eae Clear fer eon Poca 
reference book for public and Sunday-school ibraries. >/ indians ta. OF a tibnicter to). end 

A year of THe CnyrisTIAN CENTURY may be yours, together A) teen ts a he Beare $6 st ad 
with this new “Dictionary of Religion” at a price that makes + ier pana 
it a bargain no thoughtful person can afford to miss. More- S/ Pi “4 
over the book and the paper may be sent to separate addresses, py” The book to be sent to 
if you prefer. But you must act promptly before this offer Pe 
expires. / 

y, a ; 


The magazine is to be sent to 


The Christian Century / vex... ‘ hcl 


508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. Fs ea ee a 
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A TREASURY OF PLAYS FOR WOMEN 











LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY’S 





Distinctive Autumn Publications 



































The Outstanding Novel of the Year 


THIS FREEDOM 
By A. S. M. HUTCHINSON, author of ‘‘If Winter Comes’’ 


A story of married life which is provoking widespread discussion. (Can a married woman have a business career 
and still do her duty by her husband and her children? That is the theme of this absorbing, vital novel, which 
will undoubtedly be the most discussed book of the year. Wherever people gather, there will be talk of “This 
Freedom”—and you will want to have read it. 

W. Orton Tewson in The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: “ “This Freedom’ is a really great story and a 
worthy successor to ‘If Winter Comes.’ Mr. Hutchinson writes beautifully. He is reminiscent of both 
Dickens and Carlyle. His rhapsodies are Carlylean. His characters are Dickensian. Can one say more?” 


Cloth, $2.00. Pocket Edition, full flexible leather, $2.50 
PEREGRINE’S PROGRESS By JEFFERY FARNOL 


Do you remember Jeffery Farnol’s most popular novel, “The Broad Highway”? At last Mr. Farnol has written another 
story of the same period and scenes, in which you will meet again the Tinker and other well-remembered characters. 
“Peregrine’s Progress’ is just another such delightful romance of wayside adventure, with a heroine quite as captivating 
as the Charmian of “The Broad Highway.” (Ready September 30) $2.00 


THE EVIL SHEPHERD By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


“his new novel of English life contains the same elements of mystery and suspense that made Mr. Oppenheim’s “The 
Great Impersonation” so popular. $2.00 


THE MAN WHO LIVED IN A SHOE By HENRY JAMES FORMAN 


With its beautiful love-story, delicately developed from the underlying theme of love which children engender in the 
hearts of men, its clever blending of humor and pathos, its strong appeal to the highest emotions, “The Man Who Lived 
in a Shoe” is a romance over which its readers will linger with delight. $1.90 


THE CLASH By STORM JAMESON 


“All London is talking about this book” says The London News of this novel of the clash between the English and Amer- 
ican temperaments. C. A. Dawson-Scott in The Bookman, London, says: “ ‘The Clash’ is a brilliantly written book... . 
Storm Jameson says true things in a wonderful manner.” $1.90 


New Books of General Interest 
ENRICO CARUSO By PIERRE V. R. KEY 


in collaboration with BRUNO ZIRATO 
This life-story of the world-famous tenor contains an accurate record of his truly amazing career, his foibles and his 
excellences. Mrs. Caruso herself has authorized it and endorsed it, pointing out the value that must come through 
presenting with fidelity the characteristics—no less than the accomplishments—of her husband. Bruno Zirato, Caruso’s 
secretary, has collaborated with Mr. Key. (Ready in October) Illustrated. $5.00 


THE REAL TSARITSA By MADAME LILI DEHN 


Rumor was busy in her lifetime with amazing tales about the late Empress of Russia; how much or how little truth lay 
behind such rumors was known only to her closest friends, one of whom was Madame Dehn. Her study of the Em- 
press’s personality, habits, views, life as she led it, is intimate and illuminating. Here is the truth about Rasputin, with 
new light on the legend of his power over the Royal Household, and little-known details of all that led to the downfall of 
a great dynasty. The London Morning Post calls it “Historical evidence of the first importance.” Illustrated. $3.50 


THE PUPPET SHOW OF MEMORY: A Book of Recollections 
By MAURICE BARING 


“Mr. Baring has seen more of men and manners than commonly falls to the lot of a writer, and he has a peculiar charm 
of his own in reporting what he has seen. His volume must be cordially recommended as one of the best autobiographies 
in recent years.”"—Edmund Gosse in the London Times. Already in its third printing. $5.00 


THE CHARM OF THE MIDDLE KINGDOM By JAMES REID MARSH 


Sleeper 
This delightful gift book is packed with intimate glimpses of China,—of its homes and gardens, its customs and its “state 
of mind,” its charm of scenery, its beautiful, elusive women, and the ever present romance of the vast empire. Mr. Marsh 
has given us a book which penetrates into the real China, and conveys the real spirit of these millions of little-understood 
people. (Ready September 30) Illustrated. $3.00 


Edited by FRANK SHAY 





























In this volume Mr. Shay has sought to bring together those plays requiring only women to cast, or in which the male char- 
acters were originated by and can be safely handled by women. There are, among others, plays by the following drama- 
tists: Eugene G. O'Neill; Edna St. Vincent Millay; Alice Gerstenberg; Christopher Morley; Florence Clay Knox; Eugene 
Pillot; Alfred Kreymborg; August Strindberg and Maurice Maeterlinck. $3.00 


These books are for sale at all booksellers. Send for free booklet about A. S. M. Hutchinson 








Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 








Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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Fall Literary Supplement 





The Adolescence of Clio 


An Introduction to the History of History, by James 
T. Shotwell, New York: Columbia University Press. 
$4.00. 


HE historian is presumably interested far beyond all 

other members of the human tribe in problems of 
genesis and development. Yet historians have exhibited 
a strangely non-historical attitude towards their own sub- 
ject, as is witnessed by the fact that there is not at this 
late date a single work in any language giving a compre- 
hensive account of the development of the science and liter- 
ature of history. There are some excellent monographs on 
special periods of the development of history, such as those 
by Olmstead, Bury, Peter, Wattenbach, Fueter, Flint and 
Gooch, but there exists no adequate general account of the 
growth of historiography as a whole and a unity. This 
strange situation is not due to the fact that historians have 
deliberately avoided the task or minimized its importance, 
but rather because the preparation of a history of historical 
writing would have involved exhibiting an interest in the 
history of thought and culture and would have required 
some considerable degree of reflection and analysis. Not 
only have such interests and such a mode of mental exertion 
been repugnant to the respectable historians since Ranke, 
Stubbs and Freeman, but absorption in such a subject as 
the history of history would have required a complete 
deviation from concern with the acceptable and highly 
esteemed subject-matter of approved historical writing— 
military episodes, dynastic changes, diplomatic entangle- 
ments, party alignments and mutations, and anecdotes con- 
cerning distinguished gentlemen in the rdles of generals, 
diplomats, pirates, robber-barons, tyrants, political grafters 
and plutocratic practitioners of Machtpolitik. 

Yet nothing is more needed as an aid to the historian 
than a competent account of the development of the science 
of history, in order that one may have a proper sense of 
the nature, problems and difficulties of his subject and an 
adequate appreciation of the superior nature of modern 
historiography. Nothing could more surely indicate the 
need for a history of history than the fact that a former 





president of the American Historical Association in his 
presidential address maintained the thesis that ‘Thucydides 
and ‘lacitus were not only relatively but absolutely the 
greatest of all historians, or the attitude of another. dis- 
tinguished American professor who closed his course on 
modern European history with the events of December 31, 
1869, on the ground that no one could write or teach re- 
liable history concerning events falling within his own 
generation, and who yet contended time and again that 
Thucydides and Tacitus, both strictly historians of con- 
temporary events, far surpassed all niodern devotees of 
Clio. 

The proper person to prepare the most useful sort of a 
history is not a philologist or an ultra-critical specialist 
in textual or literary criticism, but rather one who has an 
unusual grasp upon the history of human thought and cul- 
ture in general, who has real powers of philosophic analysis, 
who is informed with respect to the methods and results 
of the allied social sciences, and who is thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with, and appreciative of, the latest tendencies and de- 
velopments in his own science of history. Fairly adequate 
accounts of the historical writings of particular epochs and 
areas are already available; what is now needed is a per- 
son of the critical and synthetic power to weld these 
monographic contributions into a coherent and unified 
whole. Such qualifications are possessed by Professor Shot- 
well to a degree not surpassed by any other living historian 
and equalled by very few. He has been one of the leaders 
in the development of an interest in the history of thought 
and culture; his philosophic grasp is so well recognized 
that one of his colleagues once remarked that his greatest 
service lay in keeping the department in touch with the 
cosmic processes; he is almost unrivalled among historians 
in his knowledge of the social sciences as a group; and he 
has been second only to Professor James Harvey Robinson 
as a protagonist of the newer history in this country. As 
editor-in-chief of the great Carnegie Endowment Social 
and Economic History of the World War he is in charge 
of incomparably the most extensive historical enterprise 
ever undertaken—one which makes Thucydides’ History 
of the Peloponnesian War seem like the work of a puny 
and primitive amateur by comparison. From such a per- 
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son we May expect a magisterial synthesis of the develop- 
ment of history, and this first installment of the work is in 
no important sense a disappointment. 

‘The present work is the first of a series of two or three 
volumes designed to cover the whole field of the history 
of history. It sketches the development of historiography 
trom the legends of primitive peoples through the historical 
writing of the Patristic period. After chapters on the 
nature and meaning of history, prehistoric myths and 
legends, the development of the art of writing and book- 
making, and the discovery of the science of chronology and 
the introduction of a time-perspective in history, the work 
gets fairly under way with a discussion of the few and 
fragmentary contributions made to history by the Oriental 
peoples from the Egyptians to the Persians. ‘The Hebrew 
contribution to history is believed to be of sufficient im- 
portance to receive a separate section of five chapters. 
Greek, Roman, and Patristic historiography each receive a 
section, the longest of which is, appropriately, devoted to 
the Greek historians. The work closes with a reprint of 
the brilliant article on The Interpretation of History, 
contributed a decade ago to the American Historical Re- 
view. 

The details of Professor Shotwell’s analysis of the merits 
and defects of the writers on history down to the close of 
the Patristic period would interest only the technically 
trained historian, but his general estimates are significant 
to all who have any concern with history or literature. 
While the Egyptians and Babylonians have left many 
valuable archaeological and written sources for the history 
of their achievements, they produced little or nothing in the 
way of systematic historical narrative, which the Hebrews 
must be assigned the honor of having first created. This 
appears at its best in the Jahvist history in Samuel and 
the opening of the Book of Kings, and in First Maccabees. 
While the Old Testament is handled in a purely secular 
manner, what it loses in religious uniqueness it gains in 
significance as history and literature. Of the Greek his- 
torians, Herodotus, Thucydides and Polybius only are 
worthy of inclusion in the first rank. Herodotus contributed 
the most interesting and vivid narrative and approached 
the closest to producing a history of civilization, but his 
work was diffuse, digressive and marred by exaggerations 
and misconceptions. Thucydides was more straight-forward 
in his narrative and more severely critical, but it would be 
absurd to place him in the same class as a scientific historian 
with moderns like Fustel, Rambaud, Maitland and Turner. 
His approach was that of the poet craving the dramatic. 
He had no grasp whatever on those deeper social and 
economic forces operating in human society which Aristotle 
so clearly perceived. He had no conception of time-per- 
spective. He ignored Athenian civilization and concen- 
trated on the details of petty battles and military prepara- 
tions. The political history was interpreted from the naive 
standpoint of a theory of personal causation. He followed 
the general procedure of antique historiography in invent- 
ing speeches for his characters, by which device he present- 
ed most of the political and diplomatic history in his work. 
Of the trio Polybius was far the most profound and 
scientific, and the twelfth book of his History of Rome 
constitutes the first great treatise on historical science. Yet 
even he conceived of history as primarily something to be 
written ftom personal observation and the reports of eye- 
witnesses, and he was contemptuous of those who, like 
Timaeus, compiled histories solely by the use of documents. 
The simple-minded Xenophon is sufficiently characterized 
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aS an excellent stylist and a good memoir-writer. Later 
Greek historical writing was paralyzed by the dominance 
of the rhetoric of Isocrates and his school and followers. 
History became a branch of aesthetic rather than a science 
of accurate narrative. 

Among the Romans the most profound contribution to 
the historical point of view was contained in Lucretius’s 
remarkable poem, De Rerum Natura, “the most marvellous 
performance in all antique literature.” Caesar produced 
the unrivalled war-memoirs of antiquity. Sallust was an 
excellent stylist, but was ignorant of geography and 
chronology and suffered by leisurely detachment from 
the events he described. In one sense he was a modern, 
namely, that he originated the method of hiring impecuni- 
ous scholars to do his research work. Livy was the great 
national historian of Rome, contributing the epic of the 
development of the Roman world-state. Yet, whatever his 
excellencies as a stylist and patriotic stimulant, he was 
a poor scientific historian. His work was built upon the 
naive assumption of religious causation. There were fre- 
quent lapses into moralizing. He had no critical or dis- 
criminating sense in the use of sources. He was a victim 
of the rhetorical standards, and invented hundreds of 
imaginary speeches for his characters. The content of his 
work was such as to make it but “a vast repertory of 
archaic wars.” ‘Tacitus, though the greatest of Roman 
historians and an avowed disciple of Thucydides, is un- 
reliable because of the large subjective element in his writ- 
ing. Like Juvenal he was not in sympathy with his times. 
The disastrous moralizing element in his writings was so 
strong that he held it to be “history’s highest function to 
let no worthy action be uncommemorated, and to hold the 
reprobation of posterity as a terror to evil words and 
deeds.” Yet Tacitus was unrivalled among antique his- 
torians as a character-painter and a narrator of crises and 
dramatic events. As a scientific historian, however, he can- 
not be said in any way to approach the best of present-day 
writers on the subject. 

Inadequate as was the historiography of pagan antiquity 
that of the Patristic age was infinitely worse. “There is 
no more momentous revolution in the history of thought 
than this, in which the achievements of thinkers and work- 
ers, of artists, philosophers, poets, and statesmen, were 
given up for the revelation of prophets and a gospel of 
worldly renunciation.” Among the new elements intro- 
duced by Christianity which degraded history were the all- 
absorbing interest in eschatology, the reliance upon faith 
rather than verifiable truth, the wide acceptance of alle- 
gory, the unchastened belief in miracles, the grotesque and 
unique importance assigned to Jewish and Christian his- 
tory and the sharp differentiation between sacred and 
secular history, and the sanctification of a definite but ab- 
surd chronology. Eusebius, the systematic Patristic his- 
torian, exhibited most of these weaknesses, yet his work was 
relatively one of “scholarly accuracy combined with great 
learning,” and embodied many precious documents which 
exist today only by virtue of their inclusion in his Church 
History. 

Not only is Professor Shotwell’s work one of high 
scholarship and interpretative profundity, but it is also 
admirably written, and the stylistic effort rarely demands 
a sacrifice of accuracy. The only regret that the reader 
or the student of history will have in closing the book is 
that the other volumes will not follow in rapid succes- 
sion. 


September 27, 1922 


Harry Ecmer Barnes. 
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India Old and New 


India Old and New, by Sir Valentine Chirol. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $4.00. 


September 27, 1922 


IR VALENTINE CHIROL is an unusual type of 

the British imperialist. As a special correspondent 
visiting India at intervals, and for many years foreign 
editor of the London Times, he was the most influential 
panegyrist of the Curzonian régime in India during the 
opening years of the century. But the immense changes in 
Asia, the part played by India in the war, and his own 
larger experience, united to bring about a decisive change 
in his view of Indian polity. He became, in consequence, 
a missionary among conservative imperialists for a self- 
governing India, and he has labored hard in the cause. 

His latest book, though curiously unequal, is a powerful 
manifesto of his school., It is somewhat weighted with an 
introductory survey, designed to summarize the character- 
istics of India during the great historic periods before Brit- 
ish rule. ‘This lengthy section may be serviceable to a 
good many American readers, but its value is negligible in 
comparison with the main body of the book—Sir Valentine 
Chirol’s account, from personal observation and inquiry, 
of the later nationalism, the sudden rise of Non-cooperation, 
and the emergence of M. K. Gandhi. The seven chapters 
in which the account is contained have a particular value, 
as the only serious attempt so far by an English publicist 
of standing to examine the movement and to form an esti- 
mate of its extraordinary leader. 

The Mahatma’s complete challenge to British rule, and 
to Western civilization in the mass, was reached by stages. 
When India became involved in the war Gandhi was not 
hostile to the British power. He was on friendly terms 
with the government, and working in close contact with 
English officials and missionaries. He seems, indeed, to 
have persuaded himself that through warfare European im- 
perialism might somehow be purged of its worst evils, and 
India thereby set on the road to freedom—a strange notion 
for a pure Tolstoyan to hold. He was anxious to under- 
take relief seryice in the field. For a time at least he was 
in favor of an enlarged Indian army. He continued to co- 
operate with the government and the European community. 
His definition of Swaraj (home rule), down to the end of 
the war, did not go beyond “partnership within the empire.” 
But it is perfectly clear that the interval during which such 
an attitude was possible to M. K. Gandhi must be described 
as something of an aberration. This position could not be 
his; these were not his methods. We can see, accordingly, 
with what absolute assurance, after the war and especially 
after the Amritsar horror, he planted himself upon his es- 
sential nature and principle. He shuddered at the govern- 
ment which could adopt Rowlatt acts, and could employ 
Dyers and O’Dwyers, as at a diabolic force. And a civil- 
ization which could commit suicide as Europe was doing, 
he saw simply as evil destroying itself. He was even con- 
vinced by his Moslem allies that the protest against the 
dethronement of the Turkish Khalif was “a splendid mani- 
festation” on the part of the Indian Moéhammedans, a 
movement capable of being grafted on to the crusade by 
which he sought to give political expression to the concep- 
tions of Buddha and Jesus. The success of the crusade, 
now being carried on by the lesser leaders while Gandhi 
is in prison, would involve of course the end of British rule, 
and the working out by the Indian people of their own 
system of national government. Challenged directly by Sir 
Valentine Chirol, Mr. Gandhi said that he was proposing 
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to destroy nothing that could not be at once replaced by 
the free associative agencies of India. Challenged on the 
same‘ point by Josiah Wedgwood, an admirer of his in the 
English Labor party, he averred that he would rather have 
anarchy than the rule of a Satanic alien government. There, 
of course, is the practical, and terrible, dilemma: of the 
apostles of Non-cooperation; and Gandhi's heartbroken 
confessions and appeals, whenever there was an outbreak 
of disorder, seemed to imply that he felt it to be a dilemma 
too hard for the political leader, however simple it might 
appear to the religious devotee exalted by self-suffering. 
S. K. Rarcuirre. 


A Long View of the Supreme 
: Court 


The Supreme Court in United States History, by 
Charles Warren, formerly Assistant Attorney-General of 
the United States. Three volumes. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. $18.00. 


R. WARREN has made an important contribution 

to the history of the United States, and to legal 
history. His book deserves a wider appreciation than its 
title and length are likely to obtain. No lawyer or his- 
torian should fail to read it, and the numerous company 
of laymen who enjoyed Beveridge’s Life of Marshall 
should find an equal, if somewhat more sober pleasure, in 
this quiet, deep-running narrative, covering a longer period 
and from a difierent point of view. What Mr. Warren 
has set out to do is to describe the work of the Supreme 
Court, term by term, during the first century of its his- 
tory, in relation to the history of the United States. He 
has also described, in detail, the successive reorganizations 
and attempted reorganizations of the Federal Judiciary 
by Congress; and the history of almost every appointment 
to the Supreme bench. How deep and thorough is his 
research-—in contemporary newspapers, published corre- 
spondence, manuscript collections, and several hundred 
volumes of judicial opinions—can only be appreciated by 
one who has gone over the same ground. No such work 
has been done before; and, for the period 1789-1869 at 
least, it is never likely to be done better. 

Mr. Warren is historically minded. He has approached 
his task as an historian using law for an instrument, rather 
than as a lawyer using history for material. By describ- 
ing each important trial he has revivified the leading cases, 
and the court itself. We become as well acquainted with 
great barristers like Wirt, Pinkney, Dexter, Clay and 
Webster, as with the justices themselves. We feel the 
background of public opinion, and the interests involved. 
For the last fifty years, however, this method breaks down. 
The cases are too numerous and heterogeneous for a term- 
by-term description. Mr. Warren has been forced into 
adopting a semi-topical treatment for the chief-justiceship 
of Waite; at the conclusion of which, having reached his 
fifteen hundredth page, he quickens his pace, and gallops 
through the last thirty years in a couple of chapters. ‘This 
concluding part is a blemish to an otherwise adm/‘rable 
book. Mr. Warren has not the excuse that a diplomatic 
or political historian might have, of insufficient data for 
recent history; and he was in a position to gather inside 
information. Either he should have ended his narrative 
at 1888, or he should have given the chief-justiceships of 
Fuller and White a treatment proportionate to their im- 
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portanee—which would have meant another volume. To 
conclude a history of the Supreme Court with bare men- 
tion of the momentous developments in the meaning of 
“due process,” “liberty” and “property,” with bare men- 
tion of the so-called federal police power, with no mention, 
save by citing the titles of cases in the footnotes, of the 
sedition and espionage trials of 1918, with bare mention 
of the Court’s attitude toward labor questions, is to write 
an incomplete history. 

In the first volume, where his powers of research, 
presentation, and his historical synthesis are seen at their 
best, Mr. Warren has brought out much new and inter- 
esting data regarding the organization of the Court, its 
first places of meeting in New York and Philadelphia, 
and the methods and reasons for the early appointments. 
In the narrative of this period, the author has exploded 
several popular fallacies. It is generally supposed that our 
august tribunal was a modest and a shrinking body before 
John Marshall brought to it his vigorous intellect and 
aggressive nationalism. On the contrary, the Supreme 
Court took its place as the keystone of the federal arch, 
under Jay and Ellsworth. In 1792, Chief Justice Jay 
and Judge Washington, sitting as a circuit court, declared 
an act of Congress unconstitutional, and refused to as- 
sume non-judicial functions. In the same year three of 
the justices declared a state statute unconstitutional as im- 
pairing the obligation of contract; and three similar cases 
(two of them unearthed by Mr. Warren) were decided 
in the years 1793-99. The doctrine of implied powers 
obtained its first judicial endorsement when the Alien and 
Sedition Acts were upheld. The supremacy of the federal 
government was strongly asserted in 1791, when a state 
statute was declared void as contrary to a treaty; and in 
the Betsy case, where the court upheld the exclus've com- 
petence of American tribunals over prizes brought into 
American ports. During the brief chief justiceship of 
Ellsworth, however, the Court lost ground and rightly so, 
by asserting the dangerous and unwarranted doctrine that 
the English common law of sedition was part of the law 
of the United States; and by political harangues to grand 
juries. In one of those obscure provincial newspapers 
from which Mr. Warren has gleaned so much material, 
we get a flashlight on judicial conditions in 1800 reminis- 
cent of 1918. Judge Paterson, in an “elegant and appro- 
priate” charge to a grand jury, set politics “in their true 
light, by holding up the Jacobins as the disorganization of 
our happy country and the only instrument of introducing 
discontent and dissatisfaction among the well-meaning part 
of our community.” 

Many still believe, despite the battle of books ten years 
ago, that the power of the Supreme Court to declare an 
act of Congress unconstitutional and void was sprung 
upon an astonished country in the Marbury case. But 
Mr. Warren has brought to light several. hitherto un- 
noticed instances of the exercise of that power by federal 
courts before 1800; and his research into contemporary 
opinion in equally enlightening. To quote from his own 
summary :—‘The fact is that, so far from being a power 
usurped by Chief-Justice Marshall and theretofore un- 
recognized by the general public, the right of the Judiciary 
to pass upon the constitutionality of Acts of Congress had 
not been seriously challenged until the debate of 1802 in 
the Circuit Court Repeal Act. Prior thereto it had been 
almost universally recognized, and even in 1802, it was 
attacked purely on political grounds and only by politi- 
cians from Kentucky, Virginia, North Carolina and 
Georgia. ... From 1789 to 1802 there was almost no 
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opposition to the exercise of the power of the Court to 
pass upon the validity of statutes. ... The very men 
who drafted and proposed the Kentucky and Virginia 
Resolutions of 1798-99 fully recognized without dispute 
this function of the courts... The history of the years 
succeeding 1800 clearly shows that, with regard to this 
judicial function, the political parties divided not on lines 
of general theory of government, or of constitutional law, 
or of nationalism against localism, but on lines of political, 
social or economic interest.” 

The thesis contained in this last sentence Mr. Warren 
has successfully nmiaintained; both as regards acts of Con- 
gress and acts of state legislatures. “There was no state 
“school” in American history, or any opposition, on dog- 
matic grounds, to the Court’s consistent nationalism. Vir- 
ginia supported the decision on Green vs. Biddle, at the 
expense of Kentucky’s rights and interests, almost in the 
same breath that she denounced the decision on the Cohens 
case. Ohio was a more consistent defier of the Supreme 
Court than Virginia. ‘The Republican party rode into 
power on a wave of denunciation of the Supreme Court’s 
nationalism; and the most mischievous legislative inter- 
ference with the federal judiciary was from a Republican 
Congress in the Reconstruction era. 

The author has in many instances exposed the special 
interests behind criticism of the Court’s decisions. His 
work would have been more complete had he told us some- 
thing of the economic and social background of the judges, 
if only to offset the over-elaborate determinism of Gustavus 
Meyer’s Supreme Court. He has not met the issue of 
class bias, even in the decisions involving Spanish land 
claims, in which the court’s “scrupulous respect for 
treaties” opened a wide door to spoliation of the public 
domain. It seems a bit humorous to ascribe Taney’s de- 
cision in the Booth fugitive slave case to nationalism. It 
is supererogatory to defend post-bellum justices from polit- 
ical partisanship, and almost fatuous to adduce the Court’s 
decision on the Oregon initiative and referendum law as 
proof that the “Court was not grasping for power.” We 
need some other scale than the yardstick of nationalism 
and state rights to measure the leading decisions of the 
Court under Waite, Fuller and White. 

Mr. Warren, possibly because he has been a political 
heretic in his own community, takes a malicious pleasure 
in recording the dismay of “all right-thinking men” at 
the appointment of Taney, whom he has given his deserved 
place as the, greatest Chief Justice after Marshall. In a 
most judicious comparison of the two, he says, “Marshall’s 
interests were largely in the constitutional aspects of the 
cases before him; Taney’s were largely economic and 
social. . . . Under Marshall, ‘the leading doctrine of 
constitutional law ... was the doctrine of vested 
rights... . . Under Taney, however, there took place a 
rapid development of the doctrine of the police power. .. . 
It was this change of emphasis from vested, individual 
property rights to the personal rights and welfare of the 
general community which characterized Chief Justice 
Taney’s Court.” We wish that Mr. Warren had per- 
formed a similar service for the memory of Chief Justice 
Waite. We know few statements more sound and lucid 
than the one that in the opinion of the Court in the Granger 
cases (1877), “Property does become clothed with a pub- 
lic interest when used in a manner to make it of public 
consequence, and affect the community at large. When, 
therefore, one devotes this property to a use in which the 
public has an interest, he, in effect, grants to the public 
an interest in that use, and must submit to be controlled 
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by the public for the common good, to the extent of the 
interest he has thus created.” It is difficult for a layman 
to see wherein the doctrine of this decision is not a logical 
development from the Providence Bank and the Charles 
River Bridge cases. But Mr. Warren terms it “revolu- 
tionary in the history of law,” and evidently regards the 
course of the Court from the Slaughterhouse cases until 
the latter eighties, when new appointments changed both 
its composition and its views, as a “reactionary” period. 

Space forbids mention of other high spots in the work. 
Mr. Warren's treatment of the Cherokee cases, the Girard 
will case, the Dred Scott decision, the Milligan case, the 
efforts of Chase to reestablish the reign of law in the 
South, and the constant fire of criticism, attack, and in- 
nuendo at the Court’s expense, are all admirable, and in 
some respects original. We may not be convinced, like 
the author, that “the Nation owes most of its strength 
to the determination of the Judges to maintain the na- 
tional supremacy.” We may not conclude from wrong- 
headed popular criticism of past decisions that popular 
criticism of recent decisions must be wrong-headed. But, 
after taking this long view of the Court, it would be 
dificult to maintain that any curtailment of its powers 
would be wise, or that any change in the method of ap- 
pointment is desirable. 

For one hundred and thirty years this Court has existed, 
without a suspicion of corruption, making few unwise de- 
cisions and no wholly bad ones; bringing out the best in 
its members, even educating those of moderate abilities by 
the example of their more gifted fellows; more often ob- 
structive of harm than of good. Of no other American 
institution could as much be said, and no other judicial 
body in the world has so great a power and responsibility. 
If, as we are disposed to think, the quality of its present 
service is lower than at any period 2f its long and honor- 
able history, it is due, first, to the fact that the Court 
is almost overwhelmed with work, and, secondly, to the 
quality of its membership. The one condition might be 
remedied by law; the other, only by lawyers. Judges of 
the Supreme Court are appointed from among eminent 
members of the bar, generally by the advice of their most 
eminent brothers. “Great bars make great judges” said 
John Chipman Gray: the coaverse is equally true. He 
who would reform the Supreme Court of the United 
States had better begin with the ideals and standards of 
the American bar; or with what makes these ideals and 
standards. 

S. E. Morison. 


At the Court of St. James 


Ten Years at the Court of St. James, by Baron von 
Eckardstein. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 
$6.00. 

ARON VON ECKARDSTEIN was born in 1864 

in Silesia and was brought up in all the conventions 
loved by the German gentry of that region. In his youth 
he had glimpses of many mighty persons, like old Field- 
Marshal Wrangel, who had done great deeds at Waterloo 
in the days when England and Prussia were smashing 
French imperialism. At the age of fourteen he heard Dis- 
raeli talking French—but could not recognize the language 
in the mouth of the Faery’s gallant knight. A little later 
he dined with Bismarck and exchanged some stories with 
the Iron Chancellor. At the age of twenty-four von 


Eckardstein entered the German diplomatic service. After 
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an apprenticeship at Washington, Paris and Madrid, he 
was transferred to the Court of St. James where for ten 
years (1895-1905) he served on the diplomatic staff and 
occasionally acted as ambassador when his chief was 
ill. 

Most of the volume before us is devoted to gossip, per- 
sonalia and diplomatic counterplay during those years. Von 
Eckardstein married the daughter of a wealthy English- 
man and entered heartily into the social life of that country. 
He labored with great zeal to bring England and Germany 
together and was firmly convinced that English statesmen 
sincerely desired peace and friendship with the Kaiser. 
He attributes his failure to the “helpless and hysterical ex- 
pansionism of Wilhelm II,” to the bad manners and folly 
af the German foreign office, and to the “idiotic” national 
policy of “the Wilhelminic era.”” English statesmen, in 
von Eckardstein’s eyes, were wise, conciliatory, sincere, 
straightforward, and peace-loving. They had no designs 
on Germany; the idea of encirclement was far from their 
minds. ‘This thesis is supported by some documents, a few 
notes of private conversations and the personal opinions of 
Baron von Eckardstein. It therefore has about the same 
validity as Lichnowsky’s famous memoirs. Those who can 
read the first six papers in the first volume of the German 
War Documents and still believe that Lichnowsky was not 
bamboozled will accept von Eckardstein’s narrative at 
face value. 

At all events, this is a delightful book. As a study in 
English diplomacy it has few rivals and no superiors. 

Occasionally the Baron gets down to business, In May, 
1903, for example, he wrote home: 


London finance will go in for Russian loans up to a 
certain extent. Even the London Rothschilds, who were 
at one time quite anti-Russia, have been converted. The 
hard work of the new Russian Ambassador, Count 
Benckendorf and of M. Proklewsky in Government 
circles, in high finance and in the press are also having 
their effect. 


It is entertaining to learn that Count Waldersee’s speech 
at the coronation of Edward VII was written for him 
by the military attaché of the German embassy. In these 
pages we can learn how the German ambassador outwitted 
Queen Victoria who had a rigid rule against smoking and 
smelling of tobacco smoke at Windsor: he put on his 
pyjamas, lay on the floor and smoked up the chimney! If 
in other matters the Germans had been as facile and 
thoughtful, they might have prevented the sealing of the 
Triple Entente. In that event, the foolish Hohenzollern 
might still be on his throne and the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation might be presenting him with a Gold Peace 
Medal. 

Although Baron von Eckardstein failed to keep the 
peace, he has written a valuable work. Students busy 
reading the secret papers that are pouring out of Russia, 
Germany and Austria will find some help in these pages. 
Harassed hostesses, eager for new tales and mots to en- 
liven dreary dinners, will discover many a choice tidbit 
here. Elderly gentlemen who yet cling to the official 
thesis about the origins of the war will read von Eckard- 
stein with great gusto and say to themselves and their 
friends: “There, I told you so all along.” 


Stars silent rest o’er us, 
Graves under us silent. 


Silent also are the Quai d’Orsay, the Consulta and the 
Foreign Office. Cuaries A. Bearp. 
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Colloids and Crystalloids 


Proteins and the Theory of Colloidal Behavior, by 
Jacques Loeb. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany. $3.00. 


HERE flourish today a classical and a romantic school 
of chemical research. ‘The classical school concerns 

itself with the chemistry of crystalloids. ‘hese are sub- 
stances which form crystals when they separate from water 
solution, .as for example, Rochelle salts and oxalic acid. 
The romantic school, founded some sixty years ago, is 
called colloid chemistry. It deals with substances, which, 
instead of crystallizing from water solution, form sticky, 
formless masses such as gelatin and glue. 

The difference between the two schools depends upon 
a point of view especially urged by the colloid chemists. 
In the chemistry of crystalloids the ultimate unit in solution 
is the molecule or the. electrically charged part of a mole- 
cule,—the ion. When crystalloidal substances react to 
form other compounds, they combine in definite propor- 
tions, molecule for molecule, ion for ion. In the chemistry 
of colloidal solutions, however, the ultimate unit is not the 
molecule or the ion, but an aggregate of molecules possess- 
ing none of the distinguishing properties ordinarily at- 
tributed to molecules and ions. When these colloidal sub- 
stances react, they do not combine chemically, molecule for 
molecule. Instead, their colloidal aggregates stick to one 
another’s surface like bon-bons on a hot day. Even when 
crystalloids react with colloids their combination is not 
chemical. The molecules or ions of the crystalloids merely 
stick on the surface of the larger colloidal particles, like 
flies on a ball of tanglefoot. Thus the colloid chemists. 

The results of this distinction have been disastrous. 
Classical chemistry has of course gone forward to become 
a rational and exact science. Colloidal chemistry, how- 
ever, has become alarmingly complex and bewildering. A 
new terminology was invented, new journals were organ- 
ized, and an enormous amount of heterogeneous informa- 
tion was acquired, which because of its lack of organiza- 
tion, added to the confusion. 


Mir wird vor allem Dem so dumm 
Als ging mir ein Miihlrad im Kopf herum! 


Occasionally in the last twenty years an isolated in- 
vestigator has spoken out for the application of the laws 
of the classical chemistry of crystalloids te the chemistry 
of colloids. His voice has, however, been lost in the chorus 
of the colloid chemists, because there was no striking proof 
that any group of colloids did behave according to the cur- 
rent concepts of classical chemistry. Such a proof has now 
been furnished by the work of Loeb. In the first half of 
Loeb’s book it is shown conclusively that such typical col- 
loids as the proteins (e. g. gelatin, egg albumin, casein) 
combine according to the laws of definite proportions, 
molecule for molecule, ion for ion, in exactly the same 
manner as do crystalloidal substances. 

The further one reads in this book, the more one is 
amazed to find that the long delay in arriving at the truth 
has been due to the lack of appreciation of a major source 
of error in the previous experimental work. The measure 
of the strength of an acid is the number of hydrogen ions 
it furnishes. It turns out that one of the important, con- 
trolling variables in the properties of the proteins is the 
concentration of these hydrogen ions,—a fact which was 
completely neglected by the colloid chemists. The methods 
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for the convenient measurement of hydrogen ions were de- 
veloped only some ten years ago. ‘Lheretore the idea of a 
fundamentally radical difference between the chemistry ot 
colloids and the classical chemistry of crystalloids is merely 
“an unfortunate historical accident” due to the tact that 
colloids were studied before hydrogen ions were ~asily 
measurable. ; 

Important as is this first half of the book, it forms only 
the basis for the work described in the second half. This 
latter part concerns itself with those properties of the pro- 
teins which are specifically colloidal. Some proteins swell 
in solutions; others become exceedingly sticky. The former 
give us Jello desserts; the latter, leavened bread. ‘The 
old, tanglefoot notion of colloidal reactions gave these 
and many other properties no consistent explanation 
qualitatively, and failed hopelessly to account for them 
quantitatively. Yet the answer has been ready for use 
for over ten years in the shape of certain studies made with 
crystalloids by the English chemist, Donnan. By apply- 
ing this work of classical chemistry, which he has named 
the Donnan Equilibrium, Loeb has succeeded in clearing 
away the mysterious atmosphere with which the colloid 
chemists have surrounded these curious properties of the 
proteins. More than that, he has made it possible to de- 
scribe the behavior of colloids like the proteins in mathe- 
matical form,—a step which is the culmination of all 
exact science. 

There will undoubtedly appear two types of criticism of 
this new work of Loeb. The first will come from those 
colloid chemists who will feel obliged to uphold the status 
quo. The validity of the work cannot be questioned. The 
attitude will therefore be taken that since proteins com- 
bine like crystalloids, they are not true colloids, and there- 
fore that Loeb’s analysis cannot eventually apply to colloids 
in general. To such a quibble in terminology it is well 
to answer that Graham invented the name colloid because 
of the properties of just such proteins as gelatin. A second 
type of criticism, more insinuating than direct, will come 
from those of the scientific fraternity who are strongly 
imbued with the fach or guild spirit. Loeb is a biologist, 
and research in chemistry is open only to professional 
chemists. The obvious thing is to recall that the identical 
criticism, with the titles reversed, was levelled at Pasteur 
by the biologists. The criticism is vicicus because it denies 
a truth which is deserving of emphasis. A sudden forward 
movement in one science has often consisted in the appli- 
cation of a principle from a distantly related field. The 
fresh viewpoint, though resented by the union members, 
is thrice blest. The present work is a case in point. It 
depends upon two ideas derived outside of colloid chemistry. 
One is the significance of the hydrogen ion concentration ; 
the other is the value of the Donnan Equilibrium. Both 
have been known for years; both have been ignored by the 
colloid chemists. The application of both has revolution- 
ized the physical chemistry of the proteins. 

Loeb’s book as a whole is essentially a scientific one, and 
a technical review of it properly belongs in a chemical 
journal. A knowledge of its existence, however, is of sig- 
nificance to the intelligent public for several reasons. First, 
its elucidation of the characteristics of proteins in terms of 
a quantitative and mathematically reasonable mechanism 
marks the book as a brilliant contribution to knowledge. 
As such it merits attention even from those unable to grasp 
fully the experimental genius and critical insight which 
make the work possible. Second, its radically new out- 
look, though only recently developed, has already found 
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application in at least three fields of industry. However, 
its most significant application will come in physiology and 
medicine. Proteins are the main constituents of living 
things. ‘The understanding of the behavior of proteins in 
terms of the new work of Loeb will give a tremendous 
impetus to those physiologists who have tried to learn how 
the composition of living matter is concerned with its func- 
tioning. Third, the present book contains much that is 
accessible to the intellectual layman. We have been so 
beset by puerile attempts to popularize science in its cheap- 
est and most irrelevant forms, that it is a pleasure to find 
a strictly scientific book whole parts of which are available 
to a non-scientific audience. The historical introduction, 
occupying the first tenth of Loeb’s book is likely to become 
a classic of scientific exposition. Probably written, as most 
introductions are, after the completion of the rest of the 
book, this chapter not only summarizes the main thought, 
but sets it in its proper background, giving a closely knit 
view of its thesis properly rounded out historically. “Ce 
que l’on concoit bien, s’énonce clairement.” The his- 
torical introduction is free from the detail that is of neccs- 
sity imposed on the rest of the book, and because of its 
lucidity and happy phrasing, should be read by all persons 
who would enjoy, even if only at second hand, that thrill 
which makes the scientific life so attractive to the great 
intellectuals of humanity. 
Seric Hecnt. 


A Great Compilation 


Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, edited by James 
Hastings. Vol. XI, Sacrifice to Sudra. Vol. XII, Suffer- 
ing to Zwingli. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$8.00. 


N his recent and very amusing novel, Mr. Prohack, 

Mr. Arnold Bennett describes a father’s surprise on 
visiting the rooms of a fledgling son who had but lately 
left the parental abode. ‘He found material for chaff 
in the large number of newly bought books that were ly- 
ing about the room. There was even the Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics in eleven volumes. Queer posses- 
sions for a youth who at home had never read aught but 
the periodical literature of automobilism!” If the boy’s 
change of heart has proved to be a lasting one, he may 
now have his twelfth volume, and he will find it as full 
of good things as any of the others. 

The literary undertaking which finds its completion in 
the publication of the two volumes before us is generally 
admitted to be even more remarkable in quality than it is 
in magnitude. The past century has been preeminently 
the age of compilations, and it is notorious how short the 
life of most of them has been. The large majority have 
grown stale within a decade. Only a few of the best have 
served a whole generation. It may perhaps be predicted 
that the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics will turn 
out to belong to this latter class. Certainly no other Eng- 
lish compilation in the realm of religion—and in particular, 
as we think, none of Dr. Hastings’s other undertakings— 
is likely to compete with it in this respect. Indeed it is 
not too much to say that in the representative and inter- 
national character of the names attached to the articles, 
and in the real importance and originality of many of the 
contributions made, it is second only to the Britannica it- 
self. Perhaps the work which most challenges comparison 
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with it, as most nearly resembling it in scope and method, 
is the five volume German publication entitied Die Religion 
in Geschichte und Gegenwart. In one or two respects the 
German publication is probably superior, as for example 
in the quality of the dogmatic treatment of some of the 
central concepts or doctrines of religion. But on the whole 
there can be little doubt that the English work is of more 
comprehensive and lasting significance. One very striking 
difference is that, where Dr. Hastings has included the 
scholars of almost every country among his contributors 
and has in particular made very liberal inclusion of Ger- 
man savants, the editors of the German work have rarely 
extended their hospitality beyond their own countrymen, so 
that even the articles on English and American church life 
are written by Germans. ‘This reflects, of course, one of 
the characteristic defects of Teutonic scholarship, if not 
indeed of the Teutonic mentality in general—the tendency 
to believe that Germany has developed a Kultur distinct 
trom, and superior to, that of the rest of the Western 
world. 

The two volumes now on the table carry us from 
Sacrifice to Zwingli—a gentleman to whom the age of 
dictionaries has frequently assigned this new glory of 
guarding the rear, and they contain some articles of very 
outstanding importance. There is, for instance, the article 
on Value by F. C. S. Schiller, which is without doubt the 
best summary statement in existence of recent developments 
in the philosophical treatment of this concept, as well as 
one of the most enlightening expositions of the Pragmatic 
position in the matter. There is also Professor A. E. 
Taylor’s long and elaborate article on Theism, which is 
really an original contribution to the subject of the most 
sterling character. Let nobody pass over the historical sur- 
vey of the theistic attitudes of the great philosophers from 
Plato to Kant with the superior notion that he has read 
all this already in the histories of philosophy; for there is 
not a thinker on whose real attitude the St. Andrews pro- 
fessor has not some new light to throw. Other significant 
articles which all take rank as real additions to existing 
literature are those on Socrates and Sceptics by Professor 
Burnet, on Spinoza by E. E. Kellett (whose name is, we 
think, a new one), and on Science by Professor J. Arthur 
Thomson. 

It is, however, in the realm of the science and history 
of religions that these two new volumes are strongest. Of 
especial excellence are some of the groups of articles on in- 
dividual religious phenomena or concepts, in which their 
development within each religion has been assigned for 
treatment to a recognized expert in that special field. 
Sacrifice, for example, is represented by no less than ten 
articles, under the subdivisions Primitive, Buddhist, Celtic, 
Greek, Iranian, Japanese, Jewish, Mohammedan, Semitic, 
Teutonic. Similarly Sin is represented by fifteen articles, 
Soul by eleven, Salvation by nine, Saints and Martyrs by 
eleven, Sun, Moon, and Stars by twelve, Worship by four- 
teen, and so forth. And above all, the right names are 
appended to these articles—names that inspire confidence. 
It is perhaps not too much to say that the article Sun, 
Moon, and Stars is the most reliable general summary of 
the history of astrology that is anywhere available, and a 
similar claim might ve made for the article on Soul. 

For the reader whose interests are more diffuse there is 
also much instruction. The wide scope of the work will 
be seen from the fact that in these two volumes there are 
articles on Strikes, Salvation Army (by General Bramwell 
Booth), Settlements, Tolstoy, Vivisection, Trade Unions, 
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Vegetarianism, Y. M. C. A. (by Sir Arthur Yapp), and 
Telepathy. There is even a mathematico-philosophical 
article on Time by that rising young philosopher, Mr. 
C. D. Broad, the reason for the inclusion of which is 
something of a puzzle, but for the admirable illuminative 
quality of which we are profoundly grateful. The com- 
pressed exposition of the Theory of Relativity is excel- 
lently done. : . 
Let it be said, finally, that no one need be in any fear 
of sectarian or party bias in approaching this encyclopaedia. 
It is, in the best sense of the word, a work of broad and 
impartial scholarship. With a few unimportant exceptions 
that can easily be discounted by those who feel the need of 
so doing, the point of view it represents is one that is com- 
mon to all those engaged in scientific research into the 
phenomena of the moral and religious life of mankind. 
JoHN BaILuie. 





The Ways of Current Philo- 
sophy 


Moral Values and the Idea of God, by W. R. Sorley. 
Second edition. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$7.50. " 

Essays in Critical Realism, by D. Drake, A. O. Love- 
joy, J. B. Pratt, A. K. Rogers, G. Santayana, R. W. Sellars 
and C. A. Strong. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

The Strife of Systems and Productive Quality, by W. 
FT. Sheldon. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 


$3.50. 


N no previous age was the popular craving for philoso- 
phy so keen, and the ability of professional philosophers 

to satisfy this craving so limited. This is not entirely due 
to the absence of first-rate genius among contemporary 
philosophers. The primary cause of both the craving and 
the failure to satisfy it, is to be found rather in the growth 
of the various sciences to such a profusion and diversity 
that a comprehensive view which should include them all 
seems beyond the power of man. The last great efforts 
at such a synthesis, those of Hegel, Comte, and Spencer, 
have so decisively failed, that any attempt at a similar 
venture in the present more complicated state of science 
seems childishly naive. 

Deprived then of its ancient function as the unifier of 
all human knowledge, what is there left to philosophy? 
The books before us illustrate three ways by which philoso- 
phy still hopes to serve men’s intellectual needs. They are: 
first, by adhering to its mediaeval function as an apology 
for the accepted religion; second, by concentrating on spe- 
cial problems not dealt with by any other science; and 
third, by continuing the search for some principle or princi- 
ples which will help us organize the bewildering complexity 
of human knowledge and effort according to some rational 
plan. 

Professor Sorley’s book illustrates the way of philosophy 
as apologetics. In former days Christian apologetics gen- 
erally began with some attempted proof of a supernatural 
Cause for the natural world, and proceeded to derive from 
the First Cause the nature of our moral duties. Since 
Hume and Kant have shown the inconclusiveness of these 
arguments, they have been reversed and, following Kant 
himself, philosophers like Sorley now argue for the ex- 
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istence of God, freedom and immortality from the fact 
that we have moral duties. Philosophical scholarship, 
dialectical skill and a generous style, expressive of mem- 
bership in cultivated society, make Sorley’s book interest- 
ing and at times even illuminating as to many subsidiary 
issues. But no one, surely, will be converted to its con- 
clusions who was not already convinced before reading 
this book. Indeed, if we ignored the profound cravings 
associated with this issue and looked at the matter from a 
purely logical point of view, Sorley’s argument would ap- 
pear ridiculously inconclusive. How can the existence of 
moral approbation or disapprobation in a very limited 
number of human beings on this earth of ours prove the 
existence of what transcends the whole universe of time 
and space? 

Professor Sorley contends that the fact of conscience— 
which may as well be represented by Huck Finn’s remorse 
at freeing a Negro, as by Plato’s and Sorley’s horror at 
eating forbidden food—cannot possibly be explained by 
natural causes. But even if this were granted—and there 
is no reason why it should be, in view of a number of 
Professor Sorley’s many incidental admissions—it would 
by no means prove that Sorley’s alternative explanation is 
satisfactory, much less the only one possible. We live in a 
world in which the final word on many issues cannot be 
uttered except by the hopelessly complacent. 

Like most apologists, Professor Sorley remains within 
a rather narrow circle of conventionally accepted ideas as 
to morality, God, freedom and immortality, which are 
never clearly defined but used in a vague sort of way, so 
that arguments about them are transactions with blank 
checks on our intellectual credit: they depend rather on 
local goodwill than on the universal criteria of logic. 

Apologetic philosophies have, indeed, a high human 
value. They help to integrate men’s lives by strengthen- 
ing their faith, and they have their use in showing indolent 
scoffers that men are not fools for venturing beyond the 
narrow confines of the demonstrable. But as pretended 
logical proofs or permanent intellectual structures they 
are pathetically frail. They cannot long withstand the 
continuous rain of experience, and the winds of doubt 
blow through them like the autumn winds through leafless 
forests. 

The second way of philosophy—the concentration upon 
technical problems—is exemplified by the volume of Essays 
in Critical Realism which is devoted entirely to the prob- 
lem of knowledge. 

It requires considerable sophistication to realize what 
the problem of knowledge is about. In ordinary experience 
seeing is believing, i. e., when we look at an object we 
have no doubt that it is the object itself that we see. But 
we are, alas, sometimes mistaken. Philosophers therefore 
draw a distinction between the things themselves as they 
really exist in nature and their appearances to us. Error, 
they say, arises when these appearances do not “correspond” 
to reality. It is the nature of these appearances and their 
relation to the real things that is the subject matter of 
this volume. Professors Lovejoy, Pratt and Sellars hold 
that these appearances are images or “ideas” existing in 
the mind. Professors Santayana, Strong, Rogers and 
Drake regard these appearances as neither physical ex- 
istences nor mental states, but as merely the abstract char- 
acteristics or “essence” of the physical objects regardless 
of their existence. Thus an imaginary bear has the same 
character or “essence” as a real bear, and differs from the 
latter only in existence. The truth of the last proposition 
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MY YEARS ON THE STAGE By John Drew | BEASTS, MEN AND GODS 


From his earliest days with Augustin Daly in 1875 he traces the story of 


By Dr. Ferdinand Ossendowski 


aaa | — se a "s: oun; “ pome Sees of penny Perhaps the most thrilling personal narrative of modern literature is this 
leading man he created one role after another o hea lich a» on _s record of a cultivated diplomat aad scientist forced to make his way in @ 
going America. It is a book to recall a th d t re ag a sub-Arctic winter over mountain passes, through guarded __ across such 
theatrical world of those d ousand nights of pleasure in the a country as Mongolia. Now he lives wth no s it a hole under 
o ose days of Daly and Charles Frohman $5.00 the roots of a tree. Later he finds refuge in a Dodaihi ist monastery and 

witnesses amaz ng exhibitions of mass hypnotism Throughout, tue author 

tells his story with marked restraint that only enhances its force $3.00 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


By Delmar Gross Cooke | PEOPLEANDPLACES ALifeinFiveContinents 











An exceptionally fine piece of critical biography for menta] beauty, spiritual The story of a life of exceptionally varied experiences:—in London society 

’ ireng sth and lovable truth. His keen admiration is never allowed to inter- during the eighties; wander years in Australia, Fiji and New Guinea, before 

fere with the poise of his keen appreciation; his judgment and breadth of setting down to the business of administration in the any Pentnemn. 

view are always sure. In the opinion of some who knew Howells best and Borneo and Somaliland; later days in Spain and South An a 

rate bis reputation far too highly to endorse any undiscriminating enco- good stories told are of all grades of people froz m the ex Kaiser to the Fiji 

mium, the book is one of great and lasting value. $3.00. in his “native nothingness.*’ $6 00 
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THE MOTHER /MEMOIRS OF A CLUBMAN 
OF ALL LIVING | The Beston Transcript says: ‘As on totes — 


By Robert Keabieé, author of “Simon Called Peter” | Kk portrait gallery of its writer's time it ~ & 


Se ys | — in an African setting, a wi | MORE MEMOIRS AND SOME 
THE UNLIT LAMP TRAVELS By @. 8. Bursin 


“Tn Said to be even more full of interestng stor'es capital 
By Elisabeth Sanxay Holding, author of “In ly told than the §rst collection whose readers promptly 


vincible Minnie demanded more. $5 00 


SESE tm nog | |THE PRIVATE DIARIES OF SIR 
BLACK PAWL ALGERNON WEST 


Edited by Horace Hutchinson 
By Ben Ames Williams 


The volume covers the last years of Gladstone’s final 

| administration, a period in which the author stood so 

Character drawing of the sort in which he is close to him as to be known as “the Prime Min ster’s 
at his best—strong, almost terribly moving, | prime minister.” $7. 
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HEREDITY AND CHILD EXPERIENCES By Sir Henry G. Eltict 
| Inside inf bo ; 

CULTURE an hy = bale Tae a 

By Henry Dwight Chapin, M.D. | century. $7.00 


Stresses the importance both of a good consti- | LORDS AND COMMONERS 


tution and of a good character-building envi- 
$2. By Sir Henry Lucy 





ronment, and how to attain it. 50 | 
Delightful sketches collected from leading British 
MOONLIGHT SCHOOLS | periodicals. Their subjects range from England’s most 
| brilliant figures to the purchasing power of American 
| currency $6.00 


By Cora Wilson Stewart 


A vivid narrative of personal work 2. as THE DIARY OF A JOURNALIST 
schools for adults in Kentucky. | (Later entries) 
S’r Henry Lucy's extracts from a diary of his busy 


SELF-TRAINING IN | life among prominent people, a a 
MYSTICISM =— ny W. 1. Hubbard rae "PRIME. MINISTERS OF a 


A clear, simple guide to the way of closer 

union with God which is the science of mys- BRITAIN ay Gin Outen 
ticism. $2.00 These fascinating studies of the thirty-six holders of | 
this office is in — a mirror of the shifting oa. 


THE RUSSIAN TURMOIL ditions surreunding 1 


Se Cuant Cats THE LIFE OF SIREDWARD COOK 
MY BALKAN LOG 


Of extreme value to any student of Russian or By J. Saxen Mills 
modern European histery. The author was in This — of the famous journalist, friend and bior- 


Germany and also; ‘apher of Ruskin, is stocked with anecdotes of persons 
leader of the anti-bolsheviks. $8.00 still powerful in the world of politics. 


THE STAGE LIFE OF MRS. 


By Rey Devereux STIRLING 
The contacts of this famous actress with distinguished | 
A full and +x. pa < oe social and | members ef the profession, make it not only a most 


delightful book but a valuable addition to the history 
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of the stage. 


By Percy Allen 


IDEAS AND PERSONS CHAUCER AND HIS ENGLAND 
By G. Coulton 


By John Bailey The Boston Transcript: “Of Gret rate importance to 
our + history, literary criticism and comment upon 

Essays reprinted from the editorial pages of tos general; of value . . . to all intell.gent read- 
the London Times. $2.00 $6.00 





WESTERN PACIFIC 


By Bronisiaw Malinowski 


An account of native entrprse tn the archi- 
pelagos of Melanesian New Guinea. P - by 
Sir 3. G. Frazer author of “The Golden 
Bough.’ With plates, maps, ete. Just ready 


SIX YEARS IN BOLIVIA 


By A. V. L. Guise 


A record of travel and experience by an ad- 
venturous mining engineer Delightfully iilua- 
trated $7.00 


GYPSYING THROUGH 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


By Eugene Cunningham 


The author and a trall mate set ovt upon a 
journey which older residents had reported im- 
possible, an overland tr.p directly across Cen- 
tral America Illustrated, $7.00 


OUT OF THE WORLD 
NORTH OF NIGERIA 


By Angus Buchanan 
A naturalist’s account of the unexplore! land 
of Air between Algeria and Nigeria. Ilins- 
trated. $6.00 


UP AGAINST IT IN NIGERIA 


By Langa-Langa 

The complexities, dangers and interests of a 
political officer's 13 years in a newly organized 
territory. 24 pages of illustrations $5.00 


TWENTY YEARS IN 
ROUMANIA By Maud Parkinsen 


Who gleans from twenty years of residence 
incidents touching Court and country which 
give the reader a pleasant sense of intimacy 
with an unfamiliar land $4.00 


ITALY OLD AND NEW 


| By Elizabeth Hazelten Haight 
Essays which show how constantly a sense of 
her splendid past enriches Italy of today. Illus- 
trated.. $2.50 


| By J. Jehnasten Abraham 


The author of ‘‘The Surgeon's Log” here virid- 
ly sets forth the experience of the first Red 
Cross Unit in Serbia. Illustrated, $5.00 
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By Sir Francis Younghusband 
A ¢amous explorer’s view of the value to the 
world of the quest for natural beauty. Illus- 
trated. $5.00 
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A series of intimate pictures of Elizabeth's 
court, by Vielet Wilson, with portraits. 6.00 
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first complete and authentic review of its proceedings, must have a permanent reference value 
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obviously depends upon the way in which we define ex- 
istence ; and on this point our authors excepting Santayana 
are rather silent. And even Santayana’s answer is not a 








eet very easy one to follow. ‘The data of our physical percep- 
tions, he tells us, are a purely fantastic essence, but they are 
List bred out of our own organism. In general, however, his 
: i j : essay is the most brilliant and persuasive in the whole 
; volume because what he says is definitely connected with 
} 1 


his own metaphysics which is a union of materialism with 


bag Platonic idealism. In this respect, his position is not differ- 

Bu tes ent from that of Bertrand Russell or of the neo-Realists 
Le { against whom this volume as a whole seems to be directed. 
In general the polemical part of the book, excepting 
b j Professor Lovejoy’s keen criticism of the pragmatists’ ac- 
baa count of past knowledge, is the least fortunate. In many 


: cases, as in Professor Drake’s essay, objections are disposed 
: of by uncritically taking for granted the very point at issue. 
i The fundamental difficulty is, of course, that the whole 
: discussion is too abstract. ‘This is best illustrated in Profes- 
: sor Strong’s keen and incisive essay, which is an ingenious 


effort to determine what is given in perception apart from : 


. what we believe or affirm. If there is any truth in the 
popular dictum that “seeing is believing,” it would seem 
very difficult, if not arbitrary, to isolate anything and say: 

: this is given apart from all judgment or belief. In any 
ae case, in scientific knowledge that which is given is simply 
the arbitrary starting point of any process of investigation. 
The required something which is sought is the other end. 
The relation of knowledge to its object may thus be viewed 
simply as the relation of what we already know to the 
whole of what we wish to find out. What this relation 
is in any given case is a matter for the special science deal- 
24 ; ing with the given subject matter. Hence the theory of 
* knowledge is rather barren unless it is intimately connected 
. with definite theories as to the nature of physical things 
and their interaction with the organism. 
e) The concentration upon the problem of knowledge in 
et the abstract, has been a growing trait of modern philoso- 
phy. It began with a metaphor of Locke’s which Kant 
made the basis of his whole critical philosophy: before 
embarking on the sea of knowledge we should examine 
. the instruments of knowledge. A little reflection shows 
how misleading is the analogy involved. We can examine 
a ship before it sails, but it is impossible to examine the 
mind or faculty of knowledge before it actually knows 
something. If the fruitfulness of a philosophic problem 
is to be measured by the light that it casts on other scientific 
problems, it would thus seem that the problem of the rela- 
tion of knowledge in general to its object as such must 
always remain a barren one. Why, indeed, should a 
worker in any field of physics or ethics expect help from 
one who is a specialist on knowledge in general but not 
on any special domain of it? 

Some light has recently been thrown on this by 
Masaryk’s Spirit of Russia, indicating that the appearance 
of the problem of the theory of knowledge is intimately 

i bound up with the liberal or critical spirit which dis- 
: tinguishes the reflective intellect of western Europe from 
the imaginative and impulsive intellect typified by Russia. 

Whether Masaryk’s contention is sound or not, the fact 
remains that western Europe in developing modern science 
: has also developed a specific antidote to it in the form of 
i; subjective or Berkeleyan idealism. With Bishop Berkeley 
j it was a clear case of fighting the “atheistic mathemati- 
“4 cians”; but his modern followers are more subtle. They 
pretend to accept the resu!t of science but render it harm- 
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less by showing that it is all a transaction in our own mind. 
So long, therefore, as the force of subjectivism is operative, 
some realistic theory of knowledge will have its use as a 
purifying or counteracting force in addition to its direct 
value as dealing with an inescapable problem of inherent 
interest. It cannot, however, of itsclf, supply positive 
principles for guidance in any field of concrete investiga- 
tion. 

Professor Sheldon’s book is, so far as 1 know, the only 
American one in recent years to pursue the third way ot 
philosophy—the way which hopes to arrive at principles 
which will enable us to envisage the entire cosmos and 
deal with the whole human problem. I may at once add 
that I think he has, in a large measure, succeeded. “Those 
who are intellectually hardened, if not blasé, may shake 
their heads at this, and ask: How can philosophy possibly 
help in the problems of science or life if philosophers them- 
selves differ so radically with each other? But on this 
point Professor Sheldon is strongest. Instead of lazily as- 
suming that all philosophies have annihilated each other, 
he shows, by a very careful survey of the strife among the 
various systems, that they are all true in what they assert, 
and wrong only in denying the vision of others. Sub- 
jectivism and objectivism, for instance, are both true. You 
can maintain that the world is all subjective or that it is 
all objective, with equal immunity from being refuted, since 
the refutation will assume something which you do not 
grant. Both objectivism and subjectivism, however, are 
equally futile and incapable of throwing light on the actual 
constitution of things. For that which is common to the 
nature of all things will not differentiate any one thing 
from anything else. Thus, to assert that all is experience is 
irreproachable, but futile for any description of the con- 
stitution of any actual experience. 

In general the various types of idealism, realism, inte!- 
lectualism, pragmatism and intuitionism are all shown to 
be attempts to build up the whole universe out of some 
undeniable but partial truth. The chief partial truths that 
underlie the strife of all systems are the principles of 
identity and difference. The principle of identity—also 
called the principle of external relations—insists that a 
thing is what it is and not something else. It is perhaps 
best illustrated by atomism in physics and individualism in 
politics, so far as both of these insist that the ultimate 
nature of anything is something which maintains its own 
existence independent of anything else. The contrary 
principle of diversity—also called the principle of internal 
relations—asserts that a thing is constituted by its different 
relations to other things, for example, that an individual 
is what his position in society or in the physical environ- 
ment makes him. The one-sidedness of even the most 
comprehensive systems, like those of Hegel or St. Thomas 
Aquinas, is due, according to Sheldon, to the assumed 
conflict between these two principles of identity and diver- 
sity. In the world of reality, however, these two prin- 
ciples do harmoniously co-exist, manifestly so whenever 
we see the creation of novelty out of previously existing 
material. Hence philosophy can become fruitful and life 
clarified only if we give up false antitheses and follow the 
actual creative processes or principle of productive duality. 

All human difficulties may be viewed as arising from 
conflicting needs; and inventive art and wisdom are con- 
cerned with finding ways and means of harmonizing them. 
But the unenterprising intellect is too apt to regard diff- 
culties as impossibilities and rival claims as absolute con- 
tradictories. Nothing is therefore more helpful to the 
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fiction. $2.00 
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The Adventures of 
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By WALDEMAR BONSELS 

Illustrated with head and tail piece in black and white for each chapter and with four 
full-page colored illustrations by HOMER BOSS 

Maya was not a bee like other bees. From the very hour of her birth she made up 
her mind that she was not going to work and make honey, day in and day out. She 
would go out and see the world for herself and have adventures and experiences. 

And she did. She had adventures in plenty, more, sometimes, than she liked. She met 
many different kinds of insects, learned many things about the way they lived and about 
the way they thought and felt. And she learned a little about human beings, also. She 
had such an interesting life that in reading about it in this book we can hardly catch our 
breath at times. We laugh and we cry, we are happy and we are sad. For Maya is 
not an ordinary bee. She is a great character and we begin to love her. And what 
happens to her is very important. $2.75 

Publication date October 2. 
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A survey of the condition of Europe as the war, the blockade and the Peace Treaties 
have left it, by the distinguished English author and publicist. $1.50 


SOMETHING NEW UNDER THE SUN 
THE NEGRO NOVEL CROWNED WITH THE PRIX GONCOURT 


BATOUALA 


By RENE MARAN 


The welcome this book has received has exceeded our expectations even though we 
predicted a phenomenal success. Everywhere it is being talked about. And it is con- 
ceded to be as powerful in the English translation as in the original. 

N. Y, Times: “An astounding book.” 

Cincinnati Times-Star: “A novel, a poem, a dramatic tragedy of Negroes by a 
Negro. None of them is the cornfield darkey of the South nor the black laborer of the 
North. The Negroes in BATOUALA are the genuine, original Negroes of the jungles 
of darkest Africa. BATOUALA is a song, an incantation—a dramatization of the loves 
and hates of the juncle.” $1.75 
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progress of the human intellect in the removal of obstacles 
to human happiness than the insight which eliminates from 
our philosophy of life all sterile one-sidedness and devastat- 
ing antagonisms. 

Though written with great clarity and full of brilliant 
flashes of wit, humor and extraordinary good sense— 
for example, the reference to the cruelty of recklessly 
bringing children into the world—Professor Sheldon’s book 
seems, nevertheless, calculated to repel popularity. It is 
written in the leisurely manner characteristic of the days 
before rapid transit robbed us of the possession of time. 
What is more serious, however, is that Professor Sheldon 
prejudices his case by occasionally claiming more than he 
can prove. Theoretically this shows itself in his attempts 
to derive empirical or material facts such as those of optics 
from universal abstract principles, confusing the generation 
of things in time with their logical explanation. In the 
practical realm a greater realization of the fact that mature 
philosophy no longer pretends to be in possession of occult 
knowledge and panaceas for all human woes, might have 
led Professor Sheldon to a greater self-restraint in the 
expression of opinions on such matters as the relative char- 
acters of the Republican and Democratic parties. But 
despite many debatable arguments, and some downright 
errors—such as the references to Plotinos—Professor 
Sheldon has certainly shed new light on fundamentals. 

Morris R. CoHEN. 


Byron’s Letters 


Lord Byron’s Correspondence, edited by John Murray. 
Two volumes. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


$8. 50. 


ORE than half the letters in this new collection re- 
peat for us what we already know—the variety of 
temper and reflection, of eager friendship, scorn, haste, 
pride, loneliness, banter, recklessness and vigor and wit 
that the earlier volumes of Byron’s letters show. In that 
way they are further evidence of Byron’s position as one 
of the best letter-writers in English. These new letters add 
no little to what we know of Byron’s relationships with Shel- 
ley and Hobhouse. They reveal what seems tc be the final 
confirmation of the scandal concerning Byron and his half- 
sister, Augusta. And they help to increase our knowledge 
of his financial arrangements and concerns. But what 
gives the collection its greatest importance is the series of 
letters written to Lady Melbourne. 

These letters begin almost with the beginning of Byron’s 
fame in London, in the year 1812, and extend up to his 
divorce and departure from England nearly four years 
later. Lady Melbourne was at the time her friendship 
with Byron arose a woman of sixty-two. She was the 
mistress of Melbourne House, the mother-in-law of Lady 
Caroline Lamb and the aunt of the Miss Milbanke in 
whose marriage to Byron she took such a part. Byron said 
of her after her death that she was the kindest and best 
and ablest woman, old or young, that he had ever known. 

In these letters of Byron’s to Lady Melbourne there is 
a naturalness, an ease, an openness, a candor, a balance 
in the intensity of feeling and warmth and humor, that 
appear nowhere else so completely in all his correspond- 
ence. “You must know everything concerning me,” he 
wrote to her once. They were to have no secrets; even after 
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his marriage there was to be no third person in their under- 
standing. ‘With you,” he says, “I have no affectation.” ‘To 
Lady Melbourne without any self-consciousness Byron ex- 
pressed the tender side of him, his loneliness, his disillusion- 
ment. To her he related endless absurdities at his own cost. 
He tells her of his affairs, of how Lady Frances, though she 
is measured for a new Bible every quarter, is a flirt for all 
that, of Lady Caroline’s manoeuvres, of Mrs. Spencer 
Smith and Lady Oxford. He admits to her his inability 
to exist without some object of attachment, and that three 
months’ absence is always a sure cure for him. With 
women, he confesses, he never has the patience or the 
presumption to advance till they meet him half way. Of 
Miss Milbanke he writes that such were the young lady’s 
silences and systems and moods that he had had recourse 
to the eloquence of action, which Demosthenes had called 
the first part of oratory. Like a child she was caressable 
into a kind and good humor, though her temper was not 
bad at any time, only very self-tormenting and anxious and 
romantic. But the same frankness holds when Byron is 
more deeply stirred; he has with Lady Melbourne the 
spiritual candor that was always so hard for him. He can 
show to her, through all this “mockery of our common 
nature’”—to use Shelley’s phrase—‘the power and the 
beauty and the wit that can redeem it.” He seems driven 
to express somewhere, translated into his art or directly to 
some listener, the passionate abundance of his life. What- 
ever he is, he confides to Lady Melbourne. 

And that is why in these letters to Lady Melbourne, 
more than in Byron’s poetry or in those fragments of the 
Ravenna journal or those hundreds of letters already made 
public, is to be found a comment on that peculiar reaction 
that Byron aroused in the people of his own day and still 
arouses, and on the fact also that the hubbub caused by 
the publication of these volumes has been so entirely 
personal, so much about the man and so little about his 
poetry. All his reviewers talk about Byron himself; after 
a hundred years he is still a controversy. To this vivid 
interest, often absurd or idle or merely gossipy, Byron’s 
romantic and unhappy story no doubt contributes; his 
poses also, his spectacular flashes over Europe, his high in- 
difference to publice notice and his play for it, his enemies, 
his love affairs, his marriage, his exile and his magnificent 
death in Greece. But far more than to all these, the pro- 
found cause of Byron’s effect on people’s minds lies in him- 
self. In his poetry and his correspondence Byron is re- 
ticent or frank as the case may be, but nowhere is he 
so freely admitted and set forth as in these letters that he 
wrote to his friend. 

Byron had on the one hand what we may call a social 
mind that was lively but nearly always conventional ; its 
view of art was contradictory and apologetic; of conduct 
and morals, sane and stereotyped; it was almost 
orthodox in its religious difficulties; its powers of 
reflection were second-rate. But on the other hand 
he had something in him that was like nature itself; 
that wrought through him as nature works through the 
world of matter; something immense, with its own 
urgency; something essentially free in its action, lucid, and 
strong, even violent; and uncontrollable save through its 
own conflicting forces. Against this force in him Byron 
was always hurling himself. It kept his heart hungry, dis- 
satisfied, restless and disdainful. Down within his own 
inmost self, it mocked and smashed his conventionalities, 
cruelly clarified his perceptions, exposed to him his shams, 
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gave him a shameless secret candor and left him an egotism 
with power but without a genuine consoling vanity. It 
glorified his art with volume and fire and marred it with 
impetuosity. It kept him trying to fit himself into ordinary 
rounds of living and struggling to escape from them. It 
made him in the smaller and more ordinary moments of 
life often impossible to admire, sometimes despicable, un- 
fair, impatient, vain and silly; in times of great danger, 
great causes, needs, scope, it gave him a superb and fatal 
heroism, a splendid objectivity and common sense and 
courage. It carried him along and left him solitary and 
weak and universal. And exactly as Byron himself did, we 
hurl ourselves against this force in him. It draws and re- 
pels us, as nature does, in our own raw secret selves. We 
envy, love, hate, and fear it at the same time. We want it 
to make sense, as we want the life in us to make sense, to 
fit into our choice of thinking. But it remains intractable 
for us as it did for Byron. 

In men like Dante and Shakespeare and Plato we seem 
to see our quality rise to a final excellence in terms of our 
humanity; in them our raw elements are sublimated into 
one essence and take on the logic of perfection. Within such 
perfection we are satisfied and rest; by it we are dilated 
and instructed in the meaning of the life that moves in 
us, and through it this life seems less dark, less accidental 
and less vast, and more capable of its own reason and com- 
pletion. Byron does not seem to be in this sense a great 
man; but rather a man in whom there is some tremendous 
greatness to be seen acting. There is something about 
Byron, over and beyond his art and his character, that does 
not satisfy. and instruct so much as it disturbs and exercises 
us. We seem to feel about him a kind of separable and 
violent humanity that involves the life in us and fascinates 
by its indomitable rhythm and vitality. He has an anima- 
tion and an energy that is like the sea’s, driving and taking 
us; and, like the sea again, there is something in him 
boundless and chainless and restless and immense, but no 


peace and no conclusion. 
StarK YOUNG. 


The Two Frontiers 


The Border Edition of Hamlin Garland’s Novels and 
Tales. Twelve Volumes. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $1.50 each volume. $15.00 for set. 


HE Border Edition of Hamlin Garland’s works is 

limited to those which portray American life on the 
westward moving frontier, from Wisconsin to Alaska, in 
the half century from the close of the Civil War to the 
outbréak of the World War. Chronologically .the first 
episode is The Return of the Private in Main Travelled 
Roads; the last has to do with the conservation struggle, 
in Cavanagh, Forest Ranger. They represent a considera- 
ble variety and diversity of literary method and value. 
Beginning with the severe realism of Main Travelled 
Roads, written in the late eighties, they show a progressive 
dilution with popular romance, culminating in The Captain 
of the Grey Horse Troop. But taken in their entirety 
they have a significance and an impressiveness which justify 
their association under a common title as the epic of the 


American border. 
As an epic they belong to the type of the Odyssey; they 
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follow the experience of the author in his wanderings up 
and down the land. Beginning life in a little coolly near 
La Crosse, Wisconsin, he was taken to a farm near Osage, 
Iowa, and thence to Ordway, South Dakota. With two 
trades, farming and carpentering, to support him, he worked 
and tramped his way about New England, visited New 
York and Washington, and tried homesteading in South 
Dakota. Back to Boston he went, lured by the spell of 
culture, to pass years of desperate struggle which culminat- 
ed in his first literary success with the stories of Main 
Travelled Roads. Caught by the spirit of revolt he lec- 
tured on Single Tax and took the stump for General 
Weaver in the Populist campaign of 1892. He carried his 
rising literary reputation to Chicago, and became a leading 
figure in the effort to place that enormous and inchoate 
mass of material interest upon what was then called the 
culture map of America. But the wanderlust was strong 
upon him. In 1898 he followed the trail through the 
British Northwest to the Klondike. He had brought his 
family back to the old home in Wisconsin, and thence- 
forth he interrupted his*residence there and in Chicago 
by journeys in the Rockies from Glacier Park to the Grand 
Canyon, following the receding frontier, studying its types 
—Indians, gold seekers, cow punchers, sheep men, settlers 
and rangers—until destiny finally led him to New York. 

All this is related with extraordinary directness and 
naiveté in his autobiography: A Son of the Middle Border 
and A Daughter of the Middle Border. These two vol- 
umes contain the substance of experience of which the fic- 
tion before us may be regarded as an imaginative enlarge- 
ment. And as in the case of other novelists, Mr. Garland’s 
success in fiction may be calculated inversely as the square 
of his distance from experience. Hamlin Garland began 
to write when realism was the advanced formula of literary 
art. He arrived in Boston when that city was torn with 
dissension between the admirers and detractors of Howells. 
He wrote his first important critical essay in defence of 
The Minister’s Charge. Going back to his lowa home he 
saw the life of his boyhood recreating itself in reminiscence 
of places and people. 


“The lonely box-like farm-houses,” he tells us in A 
Son of the Middle Border, “suddenly appeared to me 
like the dens of wild animals. The lack of color, of 
charm in the lives of the people anguished me. I won- 
dered why I had never before perceived the futility of 
woman’s life on a farm. I asked myself, ‘Why have 
these stern facts never been put into our literature as 
they have been used in Russia and England? Why has 
this land no story-tellers like those who have made 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire illustrious?’ 


To narrate the experience of his people and interpret it 
was Hamlin Garland’s true vocation, and his answer was 
Main Travelled Roads, with its stern and tender dedica- 
tion to his father and mother, “whose half-century pil- 
grimage on the main-travelled roads of life has brought 
them only toil and deprivation.” ‘The book aroused deep 
resentment among the people whose lives furnished the 
material for it. At the author were flung the familiar ac- 
cusations of seeing only the dark side, of sacrificing pro- 
portion to emphasis, truth of the whole to exactness of 
detail. As one returns to those little classics, however, and 
reads A Branch Road, Among the Corn Rows, and God's 
Ravens, it is impossible to deny the beauty of human kind- 
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ELIE FAURE’S 





HISTORY or ART 


TRANSLATED By WaLTER Pacu 


ARRY HANSEN, in the Chicago Daily News says: “Before a book so momentous 


as this history of art by Elie Faure we rise humbly and bare the head. 


It is one 


of the outstanding achievements of the human brain in the field of interpretation. Here 
is a treasure chest. Once you have begun to read it you will be oblivious to everything 
but the enchanting murmur of Elie Faure, telling not the story of art at all but the story 
of races, nations, kings, hierarchies, peoples—purring along in limpid prose.”’ 


Volume I “Ancient Art” $6.00, Volume II “Mediaeval Art” $7.50. Volume III “Renais- 


sance Art” and Volume IV “Modern Art” in preparation. 


circular will be sent you on request. 


FLOWING GOLD 


By Rex Beach 


A romance of the oil fields as breathless and ex- 
hilarating as his great Alaskan stories. A regular Rex 
Beach story—the first Beach novel is several years. 
A story that every reader of The Spoilers and The 
Silver Horde will want to read—full of humor and 
vigor. $2.00 


HER UNWELCOME HUSBAND 


By W. L. George 


Claire Caldecot is a real heroine—beautiful, and 
with definite if somewhat unusual standards of con- 
duct, very different from Ursula Trent. W. L. George 
turns the penetrating light of his rare knowledge of 
feminine psychology on Claire as he did on Ursula 
A profoundly moving, brilliantly revealing novel 

$2.00 


SOME DISTINGUISHED AMERICANS 


An illustrated descriptive 


THE VEHEMENT FLAME 


By Margaret Deland 


William Allen White says: “A good book The 
younger critics, who have a chronic homesickness for 
the pigsty, don't think so. The men and women of 
her tale are revealed, not as things but spirits, walk 
ing through the world with faith in some divinity.” 

$2.08 


IN JEOPARDY 


By Van Tassel Sutphen 


What was the Thing that threatened the new heir of 
Hildebrand Hundred. What should he do—accept the 
challenge of the Unknown, or give up his fair posses 
sions? Here is a mystery story by the author of 
*The Cardinal's Rose” whose solution is as ingenious 
as the mystery itself. $1.9 


By Harvey GQ'iliggins 


Convention prevents much of the truth from being told about our distinguished Americans in their official bio- 
graphies. In this book of Imaginary Portraits, the author has escaped the conventional restraints by writing his 
biographies as fiction that he might be free to tell the truth about seven typical Americans. $2.00 


A WORLD WORTH WHILE 
By W. A. Rogers 


W. A. Rogers was the successor of Thomas Nast on 
Harper's Weekly and head cartoonist on the New 
York Herald for seventeen years. His book is a de 
lightful record of friendship with such great men as 
Theodore Roosevelt, Mark Twain, Alexander Graham 
sell, Edwin A. Abbey, and many others. $3.00 


PSYCHOLOGY 


By Robert C. Givler 
Department of Philosophy and Psychology, 
Tufts College 


It is the purpose of this book to supply the be- 
ginner with a sound basis in the study of human be- 
havior. Abundant anecdotes illustrating the laws of 
psychology keep the book from being dry or abstruse. 

$3.00 


The Mind in the Making 


AMERICANS BY CHOICE 


By John Palmer Gavit 


A first hand study by an experienced student ef the 
problems of the naturalization and political activities 
of the foreign born voter. The book is a new con 
tribution to the solution of one of the most perplexing 
problems of American social life The eighth volume 
in the Americanization Studies of the Carnegie Cor 
poration. $2.50 


CHEMISTRY 


By Hippolyte Gruener 


Professor of Chemistry, Western Reserve University 
A practical book for the woman in the home and 
the man in business as well as for the student of 
chemistry The emphasis throughout this work is on 
the fundamental principles underlying the subject 


By James Harvey Robinson 


VERETT DEAN MARTIN in the Philadelphia Public Ledger says: “Here is one of our 
greatest authorities who in his book can talk ‘United States’ for the average reader; a scholar 
to whom history is not something done and over, but something still doing. Here is a man for whom 
all the past is important only because it has meaning for the present and the future.” $2.50 
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ness, affection, sympathy which come from Hamlin Gar- 
land’s deep and noble sense of these things. 

Closeness to experience gives perennial charm and powet 
to these early books of the middle border. The literal 
rendering of Julia Peterson’s feeling as she guides her 
plough between the corn rows in the terrific heat, came 
from Garland’s own suffering as a ten year old boy, break- 
ing the stubborn sod of lowa. The wide prairie, under the 
garish light of summer sun, or dark with cloud, swept by 
the merciless wind, buried in snow; the endless struggle 
with the soil; the danger, the isolation, the weariness; the 
gaunt features of men and women, their clipped speech 
and awkward ways, all these were part of Garland’s life. 
He rendered it in the two volumes of Main Travelled 
Roads, in the first part of Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly, in 
Boy Life on the Prairie. But this existence was troubled 
by three passions, the romantic craving for the Wild West, 
natural to his generation; the desire for culture, to know 
the best that has been thought and said in the world; and 
the impulse to reform that world. 

The first he satisfied in his later journeys which gave 
him the material for his stories of the western, border. 
There is something very genuine in the impulse which led 
to the writing of these tales; they doubtless gave him an 
imaginative compensation for the actuality which he missed, 
as the Waverley novels consoled Scott for not living in 
a feudal age. But that he did miss the actuality no one 
can doubt. He pictuged the life of the mountain border 
from the outside, with its good girls and bad men, its 
gold seeking and its cattle wars; its riding and gun play, 
accurately enough according te records and colored accord- 
ing to fancy, but still unvitally. We know that he never 
lived it. The best of these far western stories, to my 
thinking, is Eagle’s Heart, because this keeps most closely 
to the line where dreams of boyhood and experience of 
manhood meet. 

The second passion of Garland’s life was culture. As 
Henry James repeated again and again the situation of the 
American living in the denser medium of European civiliza- 
tion, so Garland was obsessed by that of the native of 
prairie or mountains in the drawing rooms and studios 
of Chicago, New York, or Washington. Here again there 
is an emotional truth which carries a certain naive charm; 
the Chicago which Rose Dutcher conquered was the 
Chicago which she saw and heard, but her ears and eyes 
played her false. All the talk about art and life, conscienti- 


ously transcribed, is off key, as are the phonographic voices 
-of the people who talk it. 


Finally the passion for reform, for improving things, 
which led Garland to the platform and the stump, which 
stirred him to chivalrous protest in behalf of woman on 
the Yarm, found expression through his later work in fierce 
condemnation of the brutal and bloody old West, in earnest 
championship of the progress of the middle border before 
which it died; in defence of the Indian and the forest, 
and in idealization of the soldier and ranger as represent- 
ing justice, law, order, and conservation. Once more an 
emotional sincerity failed to express itself in living truth. 
In short, Mr. Garland’s realistic method carried him to 
the edge of his experience; beyond this his imagination 
failed to penetrate. In his work the line between fact 


and fiction is baldly apparent. 


This line, it should be repeated, does not divide sharply 
Mr. Garland’s earlier from his later work, stories of the 
middle from those of the mountain border. In all there 
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is truth of feet as well as of feeling. The plot stuff of 
his later stories is usually conventionally unconvincing. 
The passion which draws the dweller of the plains and the 
dweller of the hills together, transcending the obstacles ot 
class and the differences of culture, is unrealized. ‘lhe 
feeling of the mountain girl for her tenderfoot lover, in 
The Forester’s Daughter, of the forest ranger for the un- 
protected maiden in Cavanagh, of the soldier for the Sena- 
tor’s daughter in The Captain of the Grey Horse Troop, 
must be accepted on faith. But in all these books there 
are passages which have been lived. The journeys are 
real, if the lovers’ meeting in which they end are not—the 
riding of high trails, the camping by night, the sleep among 
the lonely hills under the stars, the awakening to the 
splendor of sunrise on mountains. If the feeling of sex 
is lacking, another element in compensation is abundantly 
present, the sense of struggle with nature, of hardship, of 
danger, of endurance. Nowhere is it more powerful than 
in The Long Trail, the story of a boy’s journey to the 
Klondike. And with it is another epic quality, the magnifi- 
cence of nature’s reward. It is as if the author’s long 
residence on the prairies had given him eyes to which the 
mountains could never be commonplace or matter of course. 
No one has pictured the forms of the American Rockies 
with more distinction and truth than Hamlin Garland. 

Altogether this collection of fiction is a product notably 
characteristic of the America in the years of its writing. 
It is based upon what has come to be recognized as the 
leading motive in American life, the advancing frontier. 
It deals with the prairie frontier in the spirit and method 
of the approved school of fiction in its day—the realistic. 
The force of Mr. Garland’s example in diffusing the 
influence of realism, in promoting its application to other 
parts of the country, in giving to American fiction of the 
period its chief characteristic, that of truth to locality, was 
very great. The mountain frontier was the natural source 
of romanticism in America of the later nineteenth century, 
and Mr. Garland sought to take advantage of it. Like 
certain English novelists before him he tried to combine 
romanticism and realism, to develop the romantic element 
in real life. Partly, however, because the romantic lure 
of the Far West itself was failing, partly because his talent 
and training were exclusively realistic, his use of romance 
is timid and uncertain. 

A third frontier is implicit in Mr. Garland’s work, the 
frontier of intellectual interest, of culture, of progress and 
reform. As he was concerned for the triumph of discipline 
and civilization over the crude forces of nature and man, 
so also was he anxious to order that civilization to the 
end of a good life for the individual. Of such a life litera- 
ture was a necessary part, and to widen the bounds of the 
literature of his native land was a prime motive in Mr. 
Garland’s authorship. It is easy to trace the influence of 
his example on his contemporaries, but what is less apparent 
but equally real is the influence of his personal encourage- 
ment and recognition. He brought the spirit of the 
pioneer, a spirit of cooperation and helpfulness, into Amer- 
ican letters. He translated the urbane kindliness of 
Howells and Boston, which he had enjoyed, into a more 
robust and enthusiastic comradeship. His acceptance of 
each coworker was ungrudging, owing both to.the memory 
of his own bitter struggle, and still more to his generous and 
kindly personality. To this American experience and 
American character the Border Edition is a monument. 

Rosert Morss Lovett. 
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Conscious Autosuggestion 





rss HIS Book written by Emile Coué, con- 





tains a complete exposition of his theo- 
ries, methods and amazing cures, with 





practical suggestions for personal -ap- 
plication and self-cure, simple and clearly ex- 
plained. 





All America Is Repeating: 


EMILE COUE 
“‘Day by day in every way, 
I am getting better and better.” 


The potency of this formula, which has helped Dr. 
Coué perform such remarkable cures, is fully explained 
in his book. 


SELF MASTERY 


THROUGH 


CONSCIOUS 
AUTOSUGGESTION 


EMILE. COUE 


HE cases of Lord Curzon and Countess 
Beatty represent only two outstanding ex- 





amples of the remarkable cures achieved by the 
Coué System which is fully explained by Dr. 
Emile Coué (himself). 


PRICE $1.00 285% 





or this mark oa “? 
BOUND IN GENUINE FLEXIBLE Ge oe ; 
LORD CURZON LEATHER ys 
(Special Cable Dispatch) $1 75 COUNTESS BEATTY 
Paes SOR -—— At All Bookstores or Direct N. Y. World, July 16, 1922 
—, a ee From the Publisher Zenten, July 15.—e- 


who predicted his withdrawal cause of illness Countess 


Beatty did not entertain 


Hl health by saying he would 
be back at work within ten much last year. It was 
days, was cured, aftor all other only after undergoing 


methods failed, by Emile Coué, autosuggestion treatment 


the French exponent of Autosug- d M. Emile Coué of 
= phy A PUBLISHERS Nancy that she again be- 
today. came one of the most 
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Sentiment and Erudition in Art 


The Early Italian Painters: Their art and times as illus- 
trated from examples of their work in The National Gal- 
lery, London, by Mrs. C. R. Peers. Boston: The Medici 
Society of America. $3.00. 

The Van Eycks and Their Followers, by Sir Martin 
Conway. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. $15.00. 


MONG the few sturdy souls who have put their 

faith in modern art, who have nourished a swelling 
trust that the work of a group of honest and competent 
men will eventually prove that painting is not a small and 
selfish growth but a living force possessed of beauty and 
meaning, a spiritual voice that cannot die, these two vol- 
umes will raise a cry of despair. And it will be hard to 
condemn the scepticism of the average man: again he is 
handed sympathy without sense and erudition without 
ideas. Here are two characteristic and expensive speci- 
mens of wasted endeavor, the one a weak chronicle of 


sultry devotions, the other an interminable attempt to run 


through the provenance of the art of the Low Countries. 
Mrs. Peers writes of pictures as if they were sacred puz- 
zles. One thinks instantly of the National Gallery, a flock 
of helpless children and a sentimental preceptress speaking 
reverentially before an Italian masterpiece. 


Elizabeth lies in a big bed. She does not care for 
food . . . her eyes are fixed on her little son. He is in 
the arms of an old woman, who with one hand feels the 
water in the tub to see if it is too warm to put the baby 
in. . Swaddling bands lie in front of the tub, and 
as soon as he had his bath the baby will be bound up in 
them, no doubt. (Page 32.) 


Not in years have I seen pictures so ludicrously misin- 
terpreted. If the reader is blind, as the author seems to 
believe, then no amount of detailed description can help 
him. A golden opportunity has been neglected: today, 
when critics are busy discussing the purity and finality of 
an abstract art, Mrs. Peers might have emphasized the 
magnificent representative strength of the early Italians; 
she might have indicated that the great art of the thirteenth 
century is but a pictorial reflection of an age incomparably 
rich in religious imagery, and with the addition of precise 
formal criticism have produced a valuable treatise. ‘The 
book is well printed, and the color plates up to the usual 
high standard of the Medici Society. 

Sir Martin Conway’s mammoth labor is an amplification 
of a volume on the Early Flemish Painters written thirty 
years ago. It contains no discernible thesis of any sort— 
neither coherent biography nor aesthetic judgments—it is 
an impenetrable mass of carefully authenticated historical 
scraps. The author’s love for art is profound, but incom- 
municable and purposeless; his periphrastic solemnity fills 
more than five hundred quarto pages, and the result is un- 
readable archaeology. Such figures as the Van Eycks, 
Memling, Massys and Mabuse, whose solid and intimate 
painting stands out so conspicuously in contrast with the 
eccentricities of modern studio-art, are presented as cold 
effigies heavily buried under irrelevant facts. And most 
incredible of all, the significance of Bruegel has been com- 
pletely overlooked! What an interesting parallel might 
have been drawn to show the close connection between the 
old and the new art! Bruegel strangely anticipates Céz- 
anne: his complex landscapes, his dramatic composing, his 
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depth and dignity, and even his method of drawing have 
so much in common with recent schools that many of our 
younger painters have turned back to the preeminent artist 
of the old Netherlands with a new vision and fresh inspira- 
tion. One wishes that Roger Fry had time to give these 
matters their proper historical and aesthetic attention. 
THOMAS CRAVEN. 
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American Literature 


A Short History of American Literature, based upon the 
Cambridge History of American Literature. Edited by 
W. P. Trent, John Erskine, 8. P. Sherman and Carl Van 
Doren. New York: Putnam's Sons. $3.75. 

Contemporary American Novelists, hy Carl Van Doren. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


HE Short History of American Literature, based on 
the Cambridge History, is a final precipitate of the 
ideas of the four Cambridge History editors and their 
fifty-odd contributors. The full four-volume edition was 
a somewhat intractable work, a literary Jack’s beanstalk, 
or better, that biological unit that everyone ought to know 
about but of which I forget the name, that propagates by 
division. First thought of as A History, it split itself into 
two volumes, and when a third grew importunate, this in 
turn swelled to such dimensions that it popped and became 
twain. The fourfold resultant was a miscellany—a goodly 
miscellany to be sure, but nothing less, so that half way 
through the patient reader was bewildered, and among the 
fascinating array of afterthoughts caged in volume IV, 
felt with Moody’s soliloquizer in The Menagerie, “Here, 
round about me were her vagrant births.” There were 
o “sick dreams,” to be sure, or “fierce projects,” and the 
only “mordant laughter”—in the chapter on Popular Bibles 
—was promptly muffled on demand of those who couldn't 
see the joke. Yet through it all there was a Bergsonian 
“mystical hanker after something higher” which in this 
latest single volume is now incarnate—a further step from 
mastodon to man. The dei in machina are still at work. 
It would be idle to speculate on what may finally be 
evolved. 

The table of contents shows what the editors commend 
to an intelligent inquirer as the salient features of Amer- 
ican literature. In eight chapters they present twenty-two 
individual authors—two colonists, three Knickerbockers, 
six “poets, essayists, romancers,” five under the heading 
of The New Nation, and three at the forefront, each in 
his own chapter—Poe, Lincoln and Whitman. Then 
comes a chapter on The Short Story, with twenty-five 
authors; next, two chapters on Historians and Scholars, 
Preachers and Philosophers, with ten nineteenth century 
figures; and finally a chapter on The English Language 
in America. 

The inferences to be drawn from this program are that 
in a brief history of the American mind there is nothing 
worthy of record before the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; that in the next hundred and twenty-five years the 
preeminently representative and preeminently exceptional 
writing was done by about a score of men; that one genre 
of literature is so peculiarly American that it deserves a 
separate historical treatment; that the activities of nine- 
teenth century students, theologians and philosophers were 
vital enough to deserve one-tenth of the total space; and 
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If we had surrounded this announcement with portraits 
of Rodelph Valentino, Gloria Swanson, Mary Pickford, 
Babe Ruth, Jack Dempsey and Charlie Chaplin, there is 
no doubt whatever that the average reader would score 
100% —and say “That's easy.” But, we feel sure you 
will agree when we say that such knowledge, desirable 
as it may be, is not a test of one’s degree of culture, 
nor mean that your mental equipment is above par 
This is not said in a silighting way. It is important, 
however, to know the world’s truly great men. 

Here on this page are really great men. Do you 
know them? How many can you name? You shouk! 
be able to name all of them if you want to be looked 
upon as cultured. 

Do not think we have placed before you a lot of 
visionaries and abstract philosophers. We have selected 
the great thinkers and doers of the worki-—men who 
help you and improve you and enable you to win in 
the battle of life. Without these great men, we would 
still be intellectual barbarians, yet, unfortunately, there 
are only a few who really know these men. 

Our purpose in placing these portraits before you ts 
not so much to have you identify these men as to have 
you ask yourself these questions: “Do 1 know what 


These Twenty-five’, Books Will 


Bacon's Essays 
These esays contain much sound wisdom and will for- 








Telstol 
His ideas will direct you in many a profitable path 
of thought. 
Life and Character—Gocthe 
The fruit of his study and observation is explained 
in this volume 
The Trial and Death of Socrates 
This is a dramatic literature as well as sound 
philosophy. 
Meditations of Marcus Aurelius 
This old Roman Emperor was a paragon of wisdom 
and virtue. He will help you. 
Ghests—Henrik Ibsen 
One of the most enlightening treatments of the 
domestic problem ever penned. 
Tales of Mystery—Edgar Alien Poe 
The greatest stories eaer penned by this strange 
American genius. 
The Man Whe Weuld Be King—Kipling 
A famous work of fiction by a brilliant contemporary 
The Country of the Blind—H. G. Wells 
The best story ever written by the author of “The 
Outline of History.”’ 
Julius Caesar: Whe He Was and What He Accomplished 
A thorough review of this great mans life. 
Voltaire—Victor Hugo 
A great Frenciiman’s estimate of one of the greatest 
figures in the world of literature. 




















































































(How many of tiiem do you really know?) 


A simple, interesting Culture Test which will show you just how well you are 
equipped to take a commanding position in life. 


these great meu did?’—-Do I know what these creat men 
thought?’ If you cannot in a few apt sentences quickly 
outline who these gicat men were and what they ac- 
complished, then you are proving to yourself the fact 
that you need the help tucy are able to render you 
a help that will bring you the beginning of real culture 
and the satisfaction of laying a sound foundation to 
your mind and recognition by your friends as being a 
superior thinker. 

This test which you may apply to yourself will de- 
cide just how bedly you ned the twenty-five books of 
the “GREAT MEN’S LIBRARY” which we are listing 
below, and which we are going to offer to you at an 
absurdly low price. In fact the price is so reasonable 
and so inviting that there will be mo excuse on the 
grounds of expense. Once you have absorbed the con- 
tents of these twenty-five books, we know you will be 
en the road to culture. The books listed below are 
all simple works, even if they are great—all great 
things are simple. However, these books are so charm- 
ing and the reading of them so fascinating that you 
will agre with us that the task of acquainting one’s self 
with the great masters of the world is nothing more 
than spare-tme recreational reading. Here are the 
twenty-five books: 


Acquaint You With Great Men 


Bismarck and the German Empire 
The. story of his eventful life and how he organized 
fe German Empire. 

Oliver Cromwell 
A careful and authentic review of his life and the 
times in which he lived 

Abraham Linecota 
His greatest and most significant speeches and letters 


ante 
His life and a complete review and analysis of his 
great try. 
Lite of Samud Johnson—Macauley 
The best biography ever written about this great wit 
and student 
Chee of Books—Thomas Carle 
In this lecture Carlyle tells what and how to read. 
Napeleor’s Maxims 
This book will open Napoleon's mind to you and give 
you his qpinions on life, war, women and love. 
Poems ef Walt Whitman 
A selection of a great American's masterpieces 
From Monkey to Man 
A ensive review of the Darwinian theory. 
Reflections on Modern Science 
Professor Huxley's refiections definitely add to your 
knowledge. 
The Prince of Peace—William jennings Bryan 
Views on religion, war and evolution 
Rules of Health—Piutarch 
An ancient philosepher with a common sense view 
of right living. 
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War Speeches of Weodrow Wilson Life of Shakespeare and Analysis of His Plays *y 
An easy way to learn about America’s position in the An authoritative review cf his life and an illuminating + 
World War. analysis of his works. } 
25 BOOKS——-2144 PAGES-——-ONLY $1.95———SEND NO MONEY d 
If these 25 books were issued in the ordinary way they Yes, we mean it. Believe it or not, the price will be only ) t 
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price will not be $25 for the 25 volumes. Nor will the money order or check for $2.30 : f 
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that the matter of current American locutions is a straw 
in the cultural wind. : 

No one would dissent from these judgments as a whole 
though few would subscribe to them quite fully. “The com- 
plete omission of the seventeenth century theologians loses 
the point of departure from which Jonathan Edwards and 
Benjamin Franklin diverged. ‘The non-mention of the 
earlier preachers leaves their successors by two hundred 
years singularly lonely. If scholarship is to be given any 
space at all, the pervasive influence of Francis J. Child is 
worthy of treatment; and the contributions of the scien- 
tists from Agassiz on are quite as important as those of 
preachers and philosophers and certainly no less momentous 
to the course of literature. 

Such points as these may be matters of legitimate critical 
disagreement; but there is another at which the book is 
clearly vulnerable, a point at which the editors doubtless 
wrestled and where they certainly were thrown. That is 
the dis-unity of method. It is, perhaps, inevitable in a col- 
laborated work. The treatment of the three authors with 
highest honors is typical. At the end of two-fifths of the 
Poe chapter is the statement, “Such are the leading facts 
that have been established concerning Poe’s life.” There 
follow two pages of comment on controversial estimates 
of his character, and the rest is a critical discussion of his 
writings, though not at all as they are related to his career 
or character. The Whitman chapter “attempts to set 
forth only the facts of his biography which are established 
or establishable.” It does so, but it is a strange contribution 
to this work. It is not the business of a reader of such 
a book to interpret the facts unaided. Then, as if to show 
what might have been done in the cases of these two 
egregious artists with their especial challenge to technical 
analysis, the author of the chapter on Lincoln presents a 
masterly piece of biographico-literary criticism. 

However, the managing editor of the Cambridge His- 
tory, and the most voluminous contributor, is not naturally 
addicted to pot-pourris. His Contemporary American 
Novelists is almost a confection: Old-Style—two types; 
Argument—five authors; Art—five authors; New-Style 
—two types; nothing could be neater. Topham Beauclerk 
dresses for the opera after a big day with Dr. Johnson. 
He turns, he says, from history to criticism (meaning from 
his own American Novel, though we need not forget the 
Cambridge undertaking). “Only in writing of dead 
authors can the critic feel that any considerable part of his 
task is done when he has arranged them in: what he thinks 
their proper categories and their true perspectives.” Yet 
the distinction of this work, with its shifting materials and 
changing personalities, is chiefly in the certainty of the 
categories and the clearness of the perspectives. Mr. Van 
Doren is at his best in generalizing on groups and periods. 
The first thirty pages of his earlier survey-up-to-date—the 
pages of broad preliminaries—are the best pages in that 
book. And in the present volume the opening and clos- 
ing sections are the strongest. It would be hard to excel 
the nice compactness of the formulas which he attributes 
to the cycles of stories about the ante-bellum plantations, 
the mountaineers, the plainsmen, the bad boy, the politi- 
cian, the New England spinster or the formula of revolt 
which has of late been applied to the village. 

Mr. Van Doren’s estimate of contemporary American 
novelists is based on their interpretations of his world, and 
his world is a preeminently intellectual one. He recog- 


nizes continually the presence of emotion in it, and fre- 
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quently the function of moral control—together they make 
the stuff of life; but he is mainly concerned with the play 
of mind upon this stuff. Naturally therefore, he appraises 
Churchill as intellectually naive and belated, Sinclair as 
at his best in documented controversy, Dreiser as a thinker 
of the widest views, Mrs. Wharton as an_ instinctive 
ironist, Hergesheimer as a novelist who has exhausted the 
resources of decorative art and would better turn to the 
elucidation of character. As the highest quality in an 
intellectual world is clarity, the unpardonable sins are the 
offenses against straight, cold thinking—sentimentalism, 
dullness with its allied stupidity, and the cheerful optimism 
which is the béte noir of the sophisticated modern. “Stupid- 
ity is certainly the cause of more evil than malice can de- 
vise.” In Spoon River “purposelessness and furtiveness 
and supineness and dullness” are equal sins against the Holy 
Ghost. “It is dullness made God” of which Main Street 
is an indictment; and this is the special menace confronting 
all Miss Cather’s pioneers. Mr. Van Doren has himself 
“enlisted in the crusade against dullness which has recently 
succeeded the hereditary crusade of American literature 
against wickedness.” 

This observation is richly suggestive. The whirligig of 
time seems to have brought us back to the point of attack 
of the eighteenth century. From Dryden’s McFlecknoe 
past The Dunciad and Trumbull’s Progress of Dullness 
to the Baeviad and Maeviad and English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers, dullness was under relentless assault in 
an age of realism. In the same generations the campaign 
against sentimentalism was equally strong, and “enthusi- 
asm,” which was the often used equivalent, was regarded 
hy the elect as infra dig. Furthermore the philosophy of 
the time so completely stripped the clear thinker of any 
certainty except in his own existence that there was no 
room for any fundamental faiths—least of all for a rational 
optimism. The parallel is full of analogies for which there 
is no space here. It is enough to propound that the world- 
weary ultra-moderns are reversions to the type of the 
eighteenth century. But' this proposition brings with it the 
corollary that interesting developments followed in the old 
days. At the very height of the campaign against dullness 
and sentimentalism Whitfield and Wilkes played the roles 
now carried by Sunday and Bryan, revolution and roman- 
ticism followed hot on their trails, and after common sense 
had stood it as long as human endurance could last, a 
transcendental philosophy blithely kicked over the traces 
of negativism and insisted on the right to believe in ideas 
dictated by hope. 

Mr. Van Doren and the men and women of whom he 
writes are products of the same contemporary forces, so 
that he naturally sees in the novelists of today now the 
bitterness, now the brooding dubitancy, now the cheerful 
despair to which he instinctively responds. Toward the 
ends of several of his analyses he has advised as to the best 
courses for his subjects to follow in the further pursuit 
of their art. He invites a similar suggestion, that as he 
continues with his incisive and discriminating and well- 
tempered criticism, he detach himself somewhat more from 
his own immediate and metropolitan present. If he does 
so we are inclined to believe that he wil! less insistently 
recall the one remembered utterance of the immortal skip- 
per who shouted, “We are lost,” as he staggered down 


the stairs. 
Percy H. Boynton. 
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rather than campanilistt. 


It is radical (see the dictionary) yet it respects the entire legacy of 


the past without being a slave of that inheritance. It refuses to let the past do its thinking, and 
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The subscription will begin with the back numbers 
containing Hauptmann’s “Phantom” only if you put 
a check mark in the space at the left; otherwise it 
will begin with the current issue. 


THE FREEMAN is frequently held up as a model of 
journalism, and the preéminence of its literary quality 
is widely conceded. Its style is unique: people read 
its leaders and other editorial comment not only for 
fact and interpretation but for entertainment of a high 
order, because the FREEMAN has seized from the 
armory of literature the rusty old weapon of satire 
which appears in its columns with a modern polish that 
produces brilliant flashes. 


Acquire the FREEMAN habit; subscribe today. We 
will begin with the current number if you wish, but we 
suggest that you order the subscription to start with 
the issue of 13 September, because it contains the first 
instalment of 


Gerhart Hauptmann’s 


NOTABLE NEW NOVEL 


“PHANTOM” 


In order to induce you to subscribe at once, we offer 
you the choice of some of the best modern books upon 
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mail it today with your remittance. 
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Edited by Vax Wyck Brooks, Ciara La 
Fotiette, Francis Neitson, ALBERT JAY 
Nock and Geroww TANQUARY ROBINSON. 
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issue containing Mary M. Colum’s extraordinarily sympathetic and 
penetrating review of James Joyce’s “Ulysses.’ 
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Fall Announcements 
A Selected List 


Anthropotogy 


The Racial History of Man, by Roland B. Dixon. Scrib- 
ner. $4.00. 
Early Civilization, by A. A. Goldenweiser. Knopf. $5.00. 


Art and Must 


French Pictures and Their Painters, by L. M. Bryant. 
Dodd, Mead. $5.00. 

The Meaning of Art, by A. Clutton-Brock. Dutton. 

Early American Domestic Architecture, by Fiske Kimball. 
Scribner. $12.00. 

Annals of Music in America, by Henry C. Lahee. Marshall 
Jones. $3.00. 

Masterpieces of Modern Art, by Charles Marriot. Stokes. 
$7.50. 

The History of Italian Painting in the Renaissance, by 
Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. Holt. $5.00. 

Goya as a Portrait Painter, by A. de Beruete y Moret. 
Houghton Mifflin. $15.00. 

Eighth Notes: Voices and Figures of Music and the Dance, 
by H. T. Parker. Dodd, Mead. $1.00. 

Palestrina (Viovanni Pierluigi Sante), by Zoe Kendrick 
Pyne. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

My Musical Life, by Rimsky-Korsakoff. Knopf. ‘$5.00 

Music and Life, by W. J. Turner. Dutton. $3.00. 

Paul Cézanne, by Ambroise Vollard. Brown. $3.00. 

Printing Types: ‘Their History, Forms and Use, by D. 
Berkeley Updike. 2 Vols. Harvard Univ. $15.00. 


Biography 

A Life of William Shakespeare, by Joseph Quincy Adams. 
Houghton Mifflin. $7.50. 

Eminent Europeans, by Eugene S, Bagger. Putnam. 
$2.50. 

The Puppet Show of Memory, by Maurice Baring. Little, 
Brown. $5.00. 

Papers and Correspondence of John Addington Symonds, 
by H. F. Brown. London: Murray. 

My Life, by Emma Calvé. Appleton. $4.00. 

My Life and Some Letters, by Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
(Beatrice Stella Cornwallis-West). Dodd, Mead. 


$5.00. 
William Dean Howells, by Delmar Cross Cooke. Dutton. 


$3.00. 

Correspondence of James Fenimore-Cooper, edited by 
James Fenimore-Cooper. Yale Univ. $7.50. 

A Book About Myself, by Theodore Dreiser. Boni & 
Liveright. $3.50. 

My Years on the Stage, by John Drew. Dutton. $5.00. 

Life of Sir William Harcourt, by A. G. Gardiner. 2 Vols. 
Doran. $12.00. 

Life and Letters of Walter H. Page, by Burton J. Hen- 
drick. 2 Vols. Doubleday, Page. $10.00. 

Memories of a Hostess: Drawn Chiefly from the Diaries 
of Mrs. James T. Fields, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
Atlantic Monthly Press. $4.00. 


The Days of a Man, by David Starr Jordan. 2 Vols. 
World Book Co. $15.00. 

The Letters of Franklin K. Lane, edited by Anne 
Windermute Lane and Louise Herrick Wall. 
Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 

Knut Hamsun, by Hanna Astrup Larsen. Knopf. $1.50. 

Earlham, by Percy Lubbock. Scribner. $2.50. 

All in a Life Time, by Henry Morgenthau. Doubleday, 
Page. $4.00. 

Sir C. J. Lyall, 1845-1920, by Reynold A. Nicholson. 
Oxford Univ. 

Florence Nightingale, by Edith Gittings Reid. Macmillan. 
$1.25. 

The Life and Personality of Jefferson Davis, by Morris 
Schaff. Luce. $3.00. 

From Seven to Seventy, Memoirs of a Painter and a 
Yankee, by Edward Simons. Harper. $4.00. 

Lincoln, by Nathaniel W. Stephenson. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$3.00. 

The Autobiography of Countess Leo Tolstoy, by Sophie 
Andreevna Tolstoy. Huebsch. $1.50. 

Katharine Tynan’s Reminiscences: Vol. II], The Wan- 
dering Years. Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 

The Real Lincoln, by Jesse W. Weik. Houghton Mifflin. 
$4.00. 


Criticism and Belles Leitres 


The Technique of Thomas Hardy, by Joseph Warren 
Beach. Chicago Univ. $2.50. 

Appreciations and Depreciations: Irish Literary Studies, 
by Ernest Boyd. Knopf. $1.50. 

Shakespeare’s Hamlet, by A. Clutton-Brock. Dutton. 
$2.00. 
On Life and Letters: Third Series, by Anatole France, 
translated by D. B. Stewart. Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 
The Golden Calf, by Francis Hackett. Boni & Liveright. 
$2.00. 

England, My England, by D. H. Lawrence. Seltzer. $2.00. 

The Critical Game, by John Macy. Boni & Liveright. 
$2.00. 

Contemporary American Literature, by John M. Manly 
and Edith Rickert. Harcourt, Brace. $1.50. 

The Tocsin of Revolt, by Brander Matthews. Scribner. 
$2.00. 

Prejudices: Third Series, by H. L. Mencken. Knopf. 
$2.50. 

Farewell to America, by H. W. Nevinson. Huebsch. 

Four and Twenty Minds, by Giovanni Papini, translated 
from the Italian by Ernest H. Wilkins. Crowell. $2.50. 

Studies in Literature: Second Series, by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch. Putnam. $2.50. 

Miscellanies—Literary and Historical, by Lord Rosebery. 
2 Vols. Doran, $10.00. 

Appraisements and Asperities, by Felix E. Schelling. Lip- 
pincott. 

Character Problems in Shakespeare’s Plays, by Levin L. 
Schucking, translated by W. H. Peters. Holt. $3.50. 

Americans, by Stuart P. Sherman. Scribner. $2.00. 
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THE JUDGE 


By Rebecca West 


experience that none who reads it can either forget or keep 
silent. Such work as “The Judge” is rare in any year 


New Republic will especially appreciate. $2.50 


THE DECEMBER LOVE 


[FEE Autumn Books EE) 


A nevel with its roots so deep down in common human | 


and any country. It is a book that the readers of the | 
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LIEBER & LEWI 
Announce 


19 Barrow St., N.Y. 


AGAINST THE GRAIN 


(A REBOURS) 
By J. K. Huysmans 


An introduction by Havelock Ellis and frontispiece by Odilon Redon 
Huysmans, a descendant of great Flemish painters, forsook the 


canvas for literature. In this book he paints, in jeweled imagery, 
the soul of a hyperesthete who has renounced the affectations of 
civilization for the retreat of a sombre mansion where he goes 
through his exotic adventure. We hold forth the promise of an 
intellectual orgy to those who seek intoxication in the pages of 
a book. $3.00 


JUST STEWARD 
By Richard Dehan 


|A daring theme —can a 
| woman of sixty win the love 


By Robert Hichens 


CHAMELEON: 


An extraordinary novel, bril-| of a man of thirty—handled 
liantly plotted, dealing with | with a delicacy reminiscent 
oceuk influences of the East| of the author's “Garden of 
upor the West. $2.00) Allah.” $2.00 
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WHEN WINTER COMES TO 
MAIN STREET 
By Grant Overton 


What clever new novels shall we all be discussing by 
Christmas? Mr. Overton's entertaining book is an ad- 
vance criticism of forthcoming novels seasoned with much 
inside information concerning their authors. 


You are cordially invited to take advantage 
our free offer of this unique book. 


‘ 





OLD MOROCCO AND THE POMP OF POWER 
THE FORBIDDEN ATLAS 


C. E. Andrews A : 

page of history that comes 
A strange tale of en-| as a surprise, an inside story 
chanted nights under the| plainly by some one high up 
eastern stars, of primi-jin the British government. 
tive tribes and an ancient | New information concerning 
civilization. The book is|Lloyd George, Clemenceau, 
beautifully illustrated from} Haig and many others. 
photographs. -_— Octavo. $5.00 


Anonymous 





THE B@KMAN 


Edited by John Farrar 


To read The Bookman is to be in the know. Full of per- 
sonal gossip, intimate pictures of famous men and women, 
clever stories, sound criticism. The only literary magazine 
that is sheer pleasure to read, vital, interesting, dis- 
tinguished. 


Beginning in the October Issue, THE CRYSTAL BOX: 
Fragments of Autobiography by Hugh Walpole. 


40 Cents Monthly $4.00 a Year 








THE BREAKING POINT | THE ALTAR STEPS 
Compton Mackenzie 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 


“From thousands of hearts| By the author of “Sinister 


and homes the cry will go erg Phy wags ete. - 
up: Thank God for Mary) vile A Anmage precoaliny 
Roberts Rinehart.” — New! ence was inner and ecsta- 


Republic. tic. $2.00 
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Being the Book of My Selves 


By Benjamin de Casseres 


Twenty-six stimulating essays by a man whose genius mirrors 
the chaos of beliefs, the collapse of moral codes. De Casseres 
has astounding creative ability which has been recognized by 
Huneker, Hardy, de Gourmont and many others. $1.75 


CALVARY 
By Octave Mirbeau 


A significant novel of Parisian artists and the Latin Quarter. 
New York Globe: “A Masterpiece.” $2.00 


MR. ANTIPHILOS, SATYR 
By Remy de Gourmont 


“For sheer delight you will have to go far before you come 


across another such book as this one of De Gourmont’s.”—Edwin 
Seaver in The New Republic. $2.00 
By Alfred Frueh 


Forty carricatures of stage celebrities. In color, printed on 
hand wrought Japan paper, mounted vellum, beautifully bound 
in Portfolio, 12x18. Some of th carricatures are of William 
Gillette, Nazimova, Ben Ami, Ethel Barrimore, David Warfield, 
George Arliss. Limited to s00 copies, which will be sold by 
subscription. $10.00 





We Announce 
THE LITTLE PLAYHOUSE 
SERIES 
Edited by Pierre Loving 
A beautiful cover has been designed by William Gropper. 
ROOMS: A Fantasy in One Act 
By Jack Larrie 


is the first one act play of the series. 
The second play in the series will be 


MONEY 
By Michael Gold 
The Plays will be sold at soc a copy. 











For Publication in the Late Fall 


THE LAKE OF THE GREAT 


DISMAL 
By Charles Frederick Stansbury 


Stansbury, a naturalist with a keen sense of beauty, spent ten 
years in the region of the Great Dismal Swamp of Virginia, the 
vast, little-known territory, desolate and gloomy and forbidding 
in certain seasons, but dazzling with loveliness and charm in 
others. He caught the spirit of the Dismal and narrates his 
adventures which make fascinating reading. 





Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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Drama 


One-Act and Longer Plays, by American and European 
Dramatists. Lieber & Lewis. 

The Waltz of the Dogs, by Leonid Andreyev. Macmillan. 
$1.60. 

Through the Fourth Wall, by W. A. Darlington. Bren- 
tano. $4.00. 

Mary, Mary Quite Contrary, by St. John Ervine. Mac- 
millan. $1.25. 

Hassan, by James Elroy Flecker. Knopf. 

Loyalties, by John Galsworthy. Scribner. $1.00. 

Three Wonder Plays, by Lady Gregory. Putnam. 

From Morn to Midnight, by Georg Kaiser. Brentano. 
$1.50. 

Carolina Folk-Plays, by Frederick H. Koch. Holt. $1.75. 

Continental Stagecraft, by Kenneth Macgowan and Robert 
E. Jones. Harcourt, Brace. $5.00. 

Melloney Holtspur, or The Pangs of Love, by John Mase- 
field. Macmillan. $2.50. 

The Swan, and Fashions For Men, by Franz Molnar. 
Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 
Representative One-Act Plays by Continental Authors, 
edited by Montrose J. Moses. Little, Brown. $3.00. 
Guilty Souls, by Robert Nichols. Harcourt, Brace. $1.75. 
Contemporary One-Act Plays of 1921—American, edited 
by Frank Shay. Stewart, Kidd. $3.75. 

Jeremiah, by Stefan Zweig. Seltzer. $2.00. 

Fiction 

Love and Friendship, by Jane Austen. Stokes. $1.75. 

Overlooked, by Maurice Baring. Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.75. 

The Quest, by Pio Baroja, translated by Isaac Goldberg. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

The Mercy of Allen, by Hilaire Belloc. Appleton. $2.00. 

Lilian, by Arnold Bennett. Doran. $2.00. 

Balloons, by Princess Bibesco (Elizabeth Asquith). Doran. 
$2.00. 

The Boy Grew Older, by Heywood Broun. Putnam. 

Old Crow, by Alice Brown. Macmillan. $2.00. 

The Miracle of Clara Van Hagg, by Johannes Buchholtz, 
translated by W. \W. Worster. Knopf. $2.50. 

Rough-Hewn, by Dorothy Canfield. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.00. 

One of Ours, by Willa S. Cather. Knopf. $2.00. 

The Man Who Knew Too Much, by Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton. Harper. $2.00. 

Peace, by Louis Couperus. Dodd, Mead. $2.00. 

Babel, by John Cournos. Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

Paint, by Thomas Craven. Harcourt, Brace. 

Don Rodriguez, by Lord Dunsany. Putnam. $2.00. 

The Way of Revelation, by Wilfrid Ewart. Appleton. 
$2.50. 

Gigoli, by Edna Ferber. Doubleday, Page. $1.75. 

Tales of the Jazz Age, by F. Scott Fitzgerald. Scribner. 
$1.75. 

The Driver, by Garet Garrett. Dutton. $2.00. 

The Unwelcome Husband, by W. L. George. Harper. 
$2.00. 

An Honest Man, and Other Stories, by Katherine Fuller- 
ton Gerould. Scribner. $2.00. 

Gargoyles, by Ben Hecht. Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 


The Bright Shawl, by Joseph Hergesheimer. Knopf. $2.50. 


This Freedom, by A. S$. M. Hutchinson. Little, Brown. 
$2.00. 
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1492, by Mary Johnston. Little, Brown. $2.00. 

The Singing Captives, by E. B. C. Jones. Boni & Live- 
right. $2.00. 

The Mother of All Living, by Robert Keable. Dutton. 
$2.00. 

Babbitt, by Sinclair Lewis. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

Command, by William McFee. Doubleday, Page. $1.90. 

Mystery at Geneva, by Rose Macaulay. Boni & Liveright. 
$2.00. 

The Secret Glory, by Arthur Machén. Knopf. 

The Apple Tree Table, and Other Sketches, by Herman 
Melville. Princeton Univ. $7.50. 

To Tell You the Truth: Short Stories, by Leonard Mer- 
rick. Dutton. $1.90. 

Where the Blue Begins, by Christopher Morley. Double- 
day, Page. $1.50. 

Still Life, by Middleton Murry. Dutton. $2.00. 

The Things We Are, by Middleton Murry. Dutton. 
$2.00. 

Ditte: Towards the Stars, by Martin Andersen Nexé. Vol. 
III. Holt. $2.00. 

Millions, by Ernest Poole. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Swann’s Way, by Marcel Proust, translated by Charles 
Scott Moncrieff. 2 Vols. Holt. $6.00. 

Anne Severn and the Fieldings, by May Sinclair. Mac- 

illan. $2.00. 

They Call Me Carpenter, by Upton Sinclair. ‘Boni & 
Liveright. $1.75. 

The Van Roon, by J. C. Snaith. Appleton. $2.00. 

The Three Lovers, by Frank Swinnerton. Doran. $2.00. 

The Cathedral, by Hugh Walpole. Doran. $2.00. 

The Goose Man, by Jacob Wassermann, translated by 
Allen W. Porterfield. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Roland Whately, by Alec Waugh. Macmillaz. $2.00. 

Joseph Greer and His Daughter, by Henry Kitchell Web- 
ster. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00. 


Government, Politics and Current 
Aff airs 

The Negro in Chicago: A Study of Race Relations and 
a Race Riot, by the Chicago Commission on Race Rela- 
tions. Chicago Univ. $1.50. 

Woodrow Wilson and the World Settlement, by Ray Stan- 
nard Baker. 2 Vols. Doubleday, Page. $10.00. 

Cross Currents in Europe Today, by Charles A. Beard. 
Marshall Jones. $2.50. 

African Questions at the Paris Peace Conference, by 
George L. Beer. Macmillan. . 

After the Peace, by H. N. Brailsford. Seltzer. $1.50. 

Mirrors of Moscow, by Louise Bryant. Seltzer. $2.50. 

Crowds, Groups and the Great Society, by John Collier. 
Crowell. 

Crime, Its Cause and Treatment, by Clarence Darrow. 
Crowell. $2.50. 

The Russian Immigrant, by Jerome Davis. Macmillan. 
$1.25. 

The Negro Press in the United States, by Frederick G. 
Detweiler. Chicago Univ. $3.00. 

The Russian Turmoil, by General A. Denikin. Dutton. 
$8.00. 

State Government in the United States, by Walter F. 
Dodd. Century. $3.75. 

The Government of Illinois, by Walter F. Dodd and Sue 
H. Dodd. Chicago Univ. $3.00. 
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STEWART KIDD FALL BOOKS 











Edited by FRANK SHAY 
Twenty of the best one-act plays written by Americans and pro- 
duced by the Little Theatres of America in 1921; together with 
bibliographies of books on the drama and plays published since 
January, 1921. 630 pages, $3.75 


Goat Alley 
By ERNEST HOWARD CULBERTSON 
A tragedy of negro life in three acts. Introduction by Ludwig 
Lewisohn. $1.75 
The Sun Chaser 
By JEANETTE MARKS 
A play in three acts. $1.75 
Five One-Act Comedies 
By LAWRENCE LANGNER 
Introduction by St. John Ervine. $2.00 
Third Book of Short Plays 
By MARY MACMILLAN 
Seven new plays by the author of “Short Plays” and “More 
Short Plays.” 2.50 


The Drama of Transition: 
Native and Exotic Playcraft 
By ISAAC GOLDBERG 
Studies of the presentday dramatic tendencies of Spain, Italy, 
South America, France, Germany, the Yiddish Writers and the 
United States. $5.00 
Bacon’s Dial in Shakespeare 
By NATALIE RICE CLARK 
An authentic Bacon-Shakespeare cipher that proves itself. $2.50 


Birds of America 
Edited by T. GILBERT PEARSON, JOHN BURROUGHS 


and Others 
1,000 native birds described and pictured. More than 600 field 


from original drawings in N. Y. State Museum. 


Songs for Fishermen 

Collected by JOSEPH MORRIS and ST. CLAIR ADAMS 
An anthology of fishing verse from Shakespeare to Bridges in 
England, from Whittier to Guest in America. $2.50 


The Complete Dog Book 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


The history, general characteristics, care, feeding, breaking and 


Britain. Jilustrated. Revised edition. .60 


Checker Classics 

By ERROLL A. SMITH 
An Expert's Handbook of American Match Games with analyses, 
notes, and diagrams. $2.00 


Curiosities of Matrimony 
By DAVID AINSWORTH 


Amusing anecdotes, press notices, and verses. $1.25 


Seckatary Hawkins and the Red Runners 


By ROBERT F. SCHULKERS 
A book of adventure for boys. $2.00 


STEWART KIDD MODERN AND LITTLE 
THEATRE PLAYS 


Edited by FRANK SHAY Edited by GRACE ADAMS 
(Each play, attractively bound in art paper, sells at 50c.) 

LITHUANIA, a drama in one act by RUPERT BROOKE 

SCRAMBLED EGGS, a comedy in fowl language by LAWTON 
MACKALL and FRANCIS BELLAMY 

SOCIETY NOTES, a comedy in one act by DUFFY R. WEST 

THE STICK-UP, a play in one act by PIERRE LOVING 

THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH, a drama in three acts by THE 
QUINTEROS 

THE GHOST STORY, a comedy of youth in one act by BOOTH 
TARKINGTON 

SOUNDING BRASS, a tragedy in one act by EDWARD HALE 
BIERSTADT 

A FAN AND TWO GANDLESTICKS, a play in one act by 
MARY MACMILLAN 


SPECIAL EDITION 


Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays 
Edited by FRANK SHAY and PIERRE LOVING 


Representative oneact plays chosen from the dramatic works of 
contemporary writers all over the world. Printed on India paper, 
and measuring 5 x8 inches and less than one half inch in thickness. 


Limp cloth, $6.00 Limp leather, $7.50 


Stewart Kidd, Cincinnati, U.S. A. 











pictures and black-and-white drawings. Over 300 species in color 


Three splendid volumes, 8x11 inches. Complete set, $16.50 


breeding of 92 varieties of dogs common to America and Great | 
$3 





WILLIAM DE MORGAN 





AND HIS WIFE, 

















by A. M. W. STIRLING 


The definitive biography of the DeMorgans by 
Mrs. DeMorgan’s sister. N. Y. Times: “The 
author has presented clearly a remarkable personal- 
ity.” With 36 illustrations, letters, sketches, 
etc. $6.00 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S PRIDE, 


by STEPHEN VINCENT BENET 


N. Y. Herald: “Young People’s Pride is a book 
of much bigger calibre than The Beginning of Wis- 
dom. ... It tells truths as old as our race, and in 
essentials will not be out of a date a century 
hence.” -2.00 


DOWN THE RIVER, 
by Roscoe W. BRINK 


Henry S. Canby: “A valuable story of married 
life with people intensely real and intensely alive. . . 
Belle an dLen are character achievements which any 








prose novelist of the year might envy.” $1.90 


OCEAN ECHOES, 


by ARTHUR MASON 

William McFee, in his Introduction to these rem- 
iniscences of life at sea, says in part: “This extra- 
ordinary narrative is the work of a true roman- 





’ 


SH 


1.75 


tic. 


LOVE CONQUERS ALL, | 


by ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 
As effervescent in wit and humor as Of All 
Things, the book which placed Mr. Benchley at a 
bound in the front rank of American humorists. 
Illustrated by Gluyas Williams. $2.00 


ON CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE, 


by STUART P. SHERMAN 


A revised edition of Mr. Sherman’s only critical 
work. ‘The Bookman says: “He is a personage... 
one of the finest and strongest the country 


has.” $1.75 














HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 























Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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An Introduction to World Politics, by H. A. Gibbons. 
Century. $4.00. 

The Political System of British India, by E. A. Horne. 
Oxford Univ. 

The New Constitution of Europe, by Howard Lee McBain 
and Lindsay Rogers. Doubleday, Page. $3.00. 

The Genoa Conference, by J. Saxon Mills. Dutton. $3.00. 

The Wreck of Europe, by Francisco Nitti. Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $2.50. 

Essays in the Law, by Sir Frederick Pollock. Macmillan. 

American Parties and Politics, by S$. K. Ratcliffe. Oxford 
Univ. 

The Labor Movement and the Farmer, by Hayes Robbins. 
Harcourt, Brace. $1.25. 

Free Thought and Official Propaganda, by Bertrand Rus- 
sell. Huebsch. 75c. 

The American Railroad Problem, by I. L. Scharfman. 
Century. $3.00. 

The Northward Course of Empire, by Vilhjalmur Stefans- 
son. Harcourt, Brace. $2.00. 

Modern Italy: Its Intellectual, Cultural and Financial 
Aspects, by Tommaso Tittoni. Macmillan. $2.00. 
The Western Question in Greece and Turkey, by Arnold 

J. Toynbee. London: Constable. 
The Community Church, by A. C. Zumbrunnen. Chicago 
Univ. $1.50. 


Fiistory 


The Declaration of Independence, by Carl Becker. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.50. 
The Secret History of the English Occupation of Egypt, 
by Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. Enopf. $5.00. 
A History of the Great War, by John Buchan. 4 Vols. 
Houghton Mifflin. $20.00. 
A History of the Byzantine Empire, by Charles Diehl. 
Princeton Univ. $2.00. 
Introduction to Economic History, by N. S. B. Gras. 
Harper. 
The History of South America: Brazil and the Southern 
Republics, by W. H. Koebel. Dodd, Mead. $3.50. 
Europe and Beyond, by J. A. R. Marriott. Dutton. $3.00. 
A History of European Diplomacy, 1815-1914, by R. B. 
Mowat. Longmans Green. $5.75. 

Industrial and Commercial South America, by Annie S. 
Peck. Dutton. 

The McKinley and Roosevelt Administrations, 1896-1909, 
by James Ford Rhodes. Macmillan. $5.00. 

A History of British India Under the Company and the 
Crown, by P. E. Roberts. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

History of the Latin American Nations, by W. S. Robert- 
son. Appleton. 

The Development of the British Empire, by Howard 
Robinson. Houghton Mifflin. 

The Balkan Peninsula, by Ferdinand Schevill. Harcourt, 
Brace. $5.00. 

Under Four Administrations, from Cleveland to Taft, by 
Oscar Straus. Houghton Mifflin. 

British History in the Nineteenth Century, by G. M. 
. Trevelyan. Longmans Green. $3.75. 

The Causes of the War of Independence, by Claude H. 
Van Tyne. Houghton Mifflin. $5.00. 

A Short History of the World, by H. G. Wells. 
millan. 

History of American Democracy, by W. M. West. Vol. 
II. Allyn & Bacon. 


Mac- 
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Hlumor 


Overset, by Franklin P. Adams. Doubleday, Page. $1.50. 

Single Blessedness and Other Observations, by George Ade. 
Doubleday, Page. $1.50. 

Love Conquers All, by Robert C. Benchley. Holt. $2.25. 

Rossetti and His Circle: Cartoons, by Max Beerbohm 
Doubleday, Page. $4.00. 

Collected Parodies, by J. C. Squire. Doran. $2.00. 

Perfect Behavior, by Donald Ogden Stewart. Doran. 
$1.50. 


Labor, Sociology and Economics 


The International Trade Balance in Theory and Practice 
by Theodore Boggs. Macmillan. $2.00. 

The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations, by John Hug! 
Bowers. McClurg. $1.00. 

Labor Turnover in the United States, by P. F. Brissenden 
and E. Frankel. Macmillan. $3.00. 

The Labor Unions, by G. D. H. Cole. Carnegie Endow 
ment for International Peace. 

A History of Commerce, by Olive Day. Longmans Green. 

Economic Motives, by Zenas Clark Dickinson. Harvard 
Univ. $2.50. 

The Making of Index Numbers, by Irving Fisher. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $7.50. 

Consumers’ Cooperative Societies, by Charles Gide. Knopf. 
$3.00. 

Social Evolution, by A. A. Goldenweiser. Lippincott. 

The Paper Moneys of Europe, by Francis W. Hirst. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 75c. 

Incentives in the New Industrial Order, by J. A. Hobson. 
Seltzer. $1.75. 

The Legends of Smokeover, by L. P. Jacks. Doran. $4.00. 

American Trade-Unions, by George M. Janes. McClurg. 
$1.00. 

Income in the United States, by Wesley C. Mitchell, 
Frederick R. Macaulay, Wilford I. King and Oswald 
W. Knauth. Vol. II. Harcourt, Brace. $10.00. 

The Story of Utopias, by Lewis Mumford. Boni & Live 
right. $3.00. 

Social Change, by William Fielding Ogburn. 
$2.00. 

The Development of the Federal Reserve Policy, by 
Harold L. Reed. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

The Social Trend, by Edward Alsworth Ross. Century. 
$1.75. 

Industrial Unrest: A Way Out, by R. Seebohm Rown- 
tree. Longmans Green. 40c. 

The Revolt Against Civilization, by Lothrop Stoddard. 
Scribner. $2.50. 

The Economic Factor in International Relations, by 
Achille Viallate. Macmillan. 

Steel: The Diary of a Furnace Worker, by Charles Rum- 
ford Walker. Atlantic. $1.75. 


Huebsch. 


Poetry 


American Poetry, 1922: A Miscellany. Harcourt, Brace. 
$1.75. 

English Versification, by Paul Franklin Baum. Harvard 
University. $2.00. 

Dramatic Legends and Other Poems, by Padraic Colum. 
Macmillan. $1.75. 

Shoes of the Wind, by Hilda Conkling. Stokes. $1.60. 

The Wasteland, by T. S. Eliot. Boni & Liveright. $2.00. 
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What of the Negro? 


What solution is there for America’s grave problem of race relations? 
such as that in Chicago in July, 1919? Is the Negro problem 


education? 


The Negro in Chicago 
By The Chicago Commission 
on Race Relations 


is published in the hope that out of a detailed study 
ef Chicago's race riot will come a knowledge for all 
America of the way the Negro lives in the North, 
ef his industrial position, of the propaganda used 
to influence his migration about the country, and of 
what an investigating committee of both races con- 
siders are the main factors in the adjustment of racial 
difficulties. Illustrated, $6.15 postpaid 


What will prevent another race riot 
to be settled by deportation, segregation, or 


The Negro Press in the 
United States 
By Frederick G. Detweiler 


approaches the Negro question from another angle 
by delineating the scope of the body of Negro periodi 
cals. It gives an estimate of the importance to America 
of the volume and influence of the papers edited by 
and for the Negro. It describes their policies, de- 
mands, and contributions to racial aspiration. The 
degree to which the Negro is controlled by his own 
leaders is indicated in this suggestive new sur 
vey. $3.10 postpaid 


These two books contain much information on the Negro that has been known to only a few interested per 


sons in the past. 


What they now disclose should be familiar to every American citizen. 


If you will send 


your name and address to the publishers, additional information on these volumes will be sent to you with- 


out obligation. 





Chicago, Illinois 


THE UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO PRESS 
5805 Ellis Avenue 














The 


Yale Review 


A National Quarterly 
Edited by Wilbur Cross 


“The problem of Europe is being 

solved by the grim slow process 

of starvation and emigration. It 

has become a pressing necessity to 

arrest the costs of disintegration 

and begin to build anew. ... Few 
indeed of the Continental belligerents can present 
a creditable balance sheet, much less income account. 
It is high time to form a creditors’ committee, to 
formulate a plan of reorganization.” 


This clipping is from R. C. Leffingwell’s article 


WAR DEBTS 
in the October Yale Review 


It is a vigorous call to America to take the leader- 
ship at this critical juncture in European affairs, by 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury during the 
latter part of the war. 


Every thinking man and woman should also read 


SECTIONS AND NATION 
by Frederick Jackson Turner 


a brilliant essay by Harvard’s famous historian, 
which is certain to be widely read and discussed. 
These two articles will help to make this number 
of The Yale Review one of the notable magazines 
of the month. 

Book reviews, poems, other essays and articles—by 
Moorfield Storey, Robert Herrick, Wilbur Cross, 
Edna St. Vincent Millay, John Hall Wheelock 
Zona Gale, Alexander Petrunkevitch, Paul Lambert 
White, Emma Ponafidine, Henry van Dyke, etc. 


| THE YALE REVIEW, 


; 
This number | 
will be sent i 120 High St.. New Haven, Conn 
Der . i Gentlemen—Please enter my subscription 

FREE with a i to The Yale Review for one year and send 
new subscrip- i me the October number FREE, according 
tion : to your offer, for which I enclose $4.00 


$4.00 ayear | Address ssesees 
: N.R.9-22 











Please mention The New Republic when writing to advertisers. 
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Collected Poems, by John Erskine. Duffield. $1.50. 

Two Poems, by John Freeman. Dunster House. $2.50. 
The Bacarole of James Smith, by Herbert S$. Gorman. 


Putnam. 

Granite and Alabaster, by Raymond Holden. Macmillan. 
$1.25. 

Down-A-Down Derry, by Walter de la Mare. Holt. 
$3.00. 


The Dream, by John Masefield. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Our Best Poets, English and American, by Theodore May- 
nard. Holt. $2.00. 

John Marr and Other Poems, by Herman Melville. 
Princeton Univ. $7.50. 

The New Poetry, by Harriett Monroe and A. C. Hender- 
son. Macmillan. 

A Pushcart at the Curb, by John Dos Passos. Doran. 
$1.50. 

A Tree With a Bird in It, by Margaret Widdemer. Har- 
court, Brace. $1.50. 

The Undertaker’s Garland, by Edmund Wilson, Jr., and 
John Peale Bishop. Knopf. $2.00. 

The Trembling of the Veil, by W. B. Yeats. London: 


Laurie. 


Psychology, Philosophy, Education 
and Religion 


Intelligence Measurement: A Psychological and Statistical 
Study Based upon the Block-Design Tests. Macmillan. 

Studies in Psycho-Analysis, by Charles Baudouin. Dodd, 
Mead. $3.50. 

The Literature of the Old Testament in its Historical 
Development, by Julius A. Bewer. Columbia Univ. 
$5.00. 

The Church in America, by William Adams Brown. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

Heredity and Child Culture, by Henry Dwight Chapin. 
Dutton. $2.50. 

An Introduction to the Psychology of Education, by James 
Drever. Longmans Green. 

The Caveman Within Us, by William J. Fielding. 
Dutton. $3.00. 

Reflections, by Sigmund Freud. Moffat Yard. $1.25. 

The Reform of Education, by Giovanni Gentile. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.00. 

The Philosophy of Humanism, by Viscount Haldane. Yale 
Univ. $4.00. 

Robinson Crusoe, Social Fngineer, by Henry E. Jackson. 
Dutton. $3.00. 

Social Philosophy of Instinct, by Charles Conant Josey. 
Scribner. $2.00. 

Fantasia of the Unconscious, by D. H. Lawrence. Seltzer. 
$2.00. 

Letters of Education, by the Hon. E. Lyttelton. Cam- 
bridge Univ. . 

New Psychology and the Teacher, by H. Crichton Miller. 
Seltzer. $1.50. 

Philosophic Studies, by G. E. Moore. Harcourt, Brace. 
$4.00. 

The Teaching of English in England, by Sir Arthur New- 
bold. Harcourt, Brace. $1.00. 

Tertium Organum, by P. D. Ouspensky. Knopf. $4.00. 

Some Applications of Psycho-Analysis, by Osker Pfister. 
Dodd, Mead. $3.00. 
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Science 


The Racial History of Man, by Roland B. Dixon. Scrib- 
ner. $4.00. 

The Wonder Book of Chemistry, by Jean-Henri Fabre, 
translated by Florence C. Bicknell. Century. $2.50. 

Climatic Changes, by Ellsworth Huntington and Stephen 
S. Visher. Yale Univ. $3.50. 

Our Medicine Men, by Paul H. De Kruif. Century. 
$2.00. 

The History of Medicine in Its Salient Features, by Wal- 
ter Libby. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 

The Biology of Man and Other Animals, by Henry R. 
Linville. Harcourt, Brace. $1.75. 

The Evolution of Man, by Richard §. Lull, Harry Burr 
Ferris and others. Yale Univ. $3.00. 

Frequented Ways: A Survey of the Land Forms, Cli- 
mates and Vegetation of Western Europe, by Marion I. 
Newbigin. Houghton Mifflin. 

The Evolution of Knowledge, by George Shann. Long- 
mans Green. $1.50. 

The Outline of Science, by J. Arthur Thomson. Vol. IV. 
Putnam $4.50. 


Travel and Nature 


On the Gorilla Trail, by Mary Hastings Bradley. Apple- 
ton. $5.00. 

Alone, by Norman Douglas. McBride. $3.00. 

The Call of the Mountains, by LeRoy Jeffers. Dodd, 
Mead. $5.00. 

Argonauts of the Western Pacific, by Bronislaw Malin- 
owsky. Dutton. 

Some Birds of the Countryside, by H. J. Massingham. 
Dutton. $5.00. 

Beasts, Men and Gods, by Dr. Ferdinand Ossendowski. 
Dutton. $3.00. 

Spain and Portugal, by Ernest Peixotto. Scribner. $3.50. 








Contributors 


Harry Ecmer Barnes is professor of the history of 
thought at Clark University, Worcester, Massachus- 
etts, and the author of History: Its Rise and Devel- 
opment, in the Encyclopaedia Americana. 

S. K. Ratcurre is an English journalist and lecturer, the 
representative of the New Republic in London. He 
was formerly editor of the Statesman (Calcutta). 

S. E. Morison is professor of American history at Ox- 
ford University and author of The Maritime History 
of Massachusetts. 

Cuartes A. Bearp is the author of The Economic Basis 
of Politics, American Government and Politics and, 
with W. C. Bagley, of A History of the American 
People. 

Seric HecuT is a Fellow of the National Research So- 
ciety and a member of the department of chemistry 
of the Harvard Medical School. 

Joun Batuute has been professor of Christian Theology at 
Auburn Theological Seminary since 1919. He is a 
graduate of Edinburgh University and was a lec- 
turer in philosophy there from 1910 to 1916. 

Txomas Craven has contributed numerous articles on 
aesthetics to contemporary journals. His first novel, 
Paint, is soon to be published by Harcourt, Brace 
& Company. 

Percy Boynton is a professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the author of London in 
English Literature and A History of American 
Literature. 
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LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


9S 


SIR GILBERT PARKER 


has written another novel in the series of strong, clean, virile 
romances of French Canada which has made his name famous. 
It is worthy of a place beside “The Right of Way” and “The 
Seats of the Mighty.” 


CARNAC’S FOLLY 


4 Illustrations. $2.00, 

In this singular story powerful emotions sway the characters 
and over all is the mour and thrill of romance, but the deepest 
interest of the r er will be held by Carnac Greer. Through a 
strange folly and a heritage of family hate he becomes a tragic 
figure of misfortune but his innate strength and fineness finally 
lift him above adversity. It is a vigorous tale of strong men in a 
struggle for supremacy in, love, business and politics. French 
Quebec and the swirling Ottawa River with its strong thewed 
men who delight in a conflict, form the picturesque back- 
ground. There is a quality to this story that makes one wish to 
share it with others. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK 


of Furnishing the Small House and Apartment 
By Edward Stratton Holloway 

A book for the growing public who want homes and not merely 
houses. It shows and explains in detail how to furnish and dec- 
orate room by room, cottages, bungalows, flats, smart apartments 
or houses. The reason is given for every step so that one can 
readily adapt and change arrangements to suit one’s personality. 
207 illustrations (9 in color) 7 diagrams.................-++5- $6.50 


SEEING THE EASTERN STATES 


By John T. Faris 

A delightful journey through the historic States, from Maine to 
Delaware, replete with scenic interest, story and legend. Worthy 
to take a place beside Dr. Faris’ other travel books de Luxe, 
“SEEING THE SUNNY SOUTH,” “SEEING THE FAR WEST,” 
“SEEING FPHNNSYLVANIA.” Beautiful colored frontispiece, 91 
ES SS SII ig cn. ccd ode uscect ceteongere se ceesececsas $6.00 


DELAWARE AND THE EASTERN SHORE 
By Edward Noble Valiandigham 

A wholly charming book about the famous ‘‘Eastern Shore’’ and 
country thereabouts,—the only work of the kind that we Know of. 
The author’s sub-title, “Aspects of a Peninsula Pleasant and 
Well-beloved,”’ gives the spirit of entertainment, and mellow wik- 
dom in which he so fully treats this fascinating region, its people, 
manners, society, sports, etc. 80 illustrations and a map... .$5.00 


APPRAISEMENTS AND ASPERITIES 


As to Some Contemporary Authors 
By Felix E. Schelling, Lt.D., University of Pennsylvania 

The author is of no clique and supports no movement. With 
open ear and open spirit he has written his acute and wise criti- 
@gams of modern books and authors. This explains the freshness of 
their viewpoint and the rich enjoyment which they provide. .$2.00 


THE MAKING OF MODERN JAPAN 
By John H. Gubbins, M.A. 

This book is a thorough account of the political, economical, 
and domestic development of Japan, from her earliest known 
history to today. Profusely illustrated...................... $5.00 


THE SEA GYPSIES OF MALAYA 
By W. G. White, M.A. 

An absorbing account of a race of people driven by persecu- 
tion to seek safety on the Malay Peninsula. The author is the 
only white man who has lived amongst them. Profusely illus- 
GTI EN i he da tin bcldacoreusn <cbee mall Siinndind tees oaces Octavo. $5.00 


THREE TRAVELERS IN THE NORTH AFRICA 
By Hon. Emily Ward 

This book is an account of a journey through the more remote 
districts of Algeria and Tunisia, written for those who wish to 
travel there and for those who enjoy reading of places and 
characters that most people think only exist in the “Arabia 
Nihgts.” With illustrations and a map...................05. $2.00 


THE HILL TRIBES OF FIJI 
By A. B. Brewster, F.R.A.1. 

A fascinating journey through the Fiji Islands, a country of 
Strange peoples and stranger customs. Over much of the life of 
these beautiful islands there has long hung a veil of mystery. 
aS cc cteGhs tbacteneors Credeby Dasekeuesgnr ewe $5.00 


THE GLAND STEALERS 
By Bertram Gayton 

The timely and uproariously amusing story of a Grandpa's re- 
juvenation and Grandson George's consternation. Will monkey 
glands bring back youth? Read this provocative mixture of scien- 
tifle theory and fiction. Whatever you may think, it will keep 
you smiling., $1.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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OLD HOUSE 


By Cécile Tormay 


This novel, the first to come from Hungary in many years, 
is an impressive picture of life in Buda and Pest seventy 
years ago. Although a first book it has had both an artistic 
and popular success upon the Continent and has been trans- 
lated into five languages. 

“A distinguished and beautiful work of fiction.” Burton 


Rascoe in The New York Tribune. “We feel its reality as 
a vivid vital thing.” The Boston Transcript. “Nobly writ- 
ten.” The Kansas City Journal. “A work of a very high 
order.” The New York Herald. $2.00 net 


ALONE mn. are 


A record of wanderings in Mentone, Levanto, Pisa, Siena, 
Rome and other Italian cities, by th author of Old Calabria, 
South Wind and They Went. $3.00 net 


REGINALD ‘sai: a. mune) 


Brief essays and sketches, bubbling over with wit and high 
spirits by one of the best humorists of Punch. $1.50 net 


PIRATES €. Loves ae 


A beautifully decorated volume containing the life stories 
of such boyhood heroes as Captain Kid, Morgar, Teach, 


Avery and others. $3.00 net 


Weird Islands Jean de , 


A fantastic story of adventure for children from seven to 
ten. Illustrated by the author. $3.00 net 


At All Bookstores 














Robert M. McBride & Company, Publishers, New York 























The Order of Bookfellows 


4917 Blackstone Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


An Association of Bookfolk Doing 
Bookly De eds. 


We publish The Step Ladder, a monthly journal 
of bookly ascent. Indispensable to booklovers. “It 
is real criticism,” says Kenelm Digby in the 
Lirerary Review. We also publish books and 
brochures in limited first editions for sale to mem- 
bers only ; they are positively not sold in bookstores. 
Out this fall—A Wreatu ror Epwin MarKHAM, 
tributes from the poets of America on his seven- 
tieth birthday; A Pioneer Mornuer, by Hamlin 
Garland. Bookfellow brochures which were issued 
at forty cents are now sold by rare book dealers at 
ten dollars the copy. If you are a bookman you 
should be a Bookfellow. Membership, including 
The Step Ladder, one dollar per annum. 


Frora Warren Seymour, Clerk. 
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MANY MARRIAGES 


a complete novel by 





Sherwood Anderson 


America’s foremost writer of fiction 


and treatment, stands far apart from 
the run of novels dealing with the 
American scene. The confident belief held 
by American and foreign critics in Mr 
Anderson’s future will be justified by this 
new novel, for in it he has gone farther 
than in any previous work in the 
development of his talent. A man living 
in a small town in the State of Wisconsin 
is the central character of this arresting 
work. It: is the story of the love and 
marriage of a man; told as the man under- 
stands it on the decisive night when the 
marriage comes to an end: The intensity of 
emotion and the richness of imagination 
are equally remarkable. This novel marks 
a distinct break from the methods of photo- 
graphic realism. It is the most important 
work that Mr Anderson has produced so 
far, and is certain to be acclaimed by the 
discriminating as a permanent contribution 
to American letters. We wish to assure the 
admirers of Mr Anderson’s work that Many 
Matriages surpasses anything he has previ- 
written. We venture to predict that 
this novel will be the literary sensation of 


Me MARRIAGES, both in theme 


the coming season. In addition to Many Marriages, THe D1at will continue to bring its readers 
the best that is to be obtained in fiction, poetry, éssays, and criticism. Of special interest will be 





— 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


Sherwood Anderson stands today as the most forceful and 
interesting figure in American literature. He was born in 
Ohio, in 1876, and spent his early youth in this typical 
Midwestern State. In Winesburg, Ohio, he has made a vivid 
and profound study of youth in a Middle Western environ- 
ment ~— undoubtedly reflecting his own Ohio experiences. 
When sixteen, Mr Anderson went to Chicago, and the next 
twenty years were spent as a manual labourer, a soldier in 
the Spanish-American War, a manufacturer in Ohie, and 
finally as copywriter for an advertising agency. Mean- 
while, he had been writing fiction at intervals for several 
years, and at the time of his second arrival in Chicago, had 
completed four novels. Two of these—Windy M ’s 
Son and Marching Men—were afterwards publis and 
announced the arrival of a new force in American letters. 
While both of these novels were generously praised by dis- 
criminating critics, neither of them had a large sale. With 
Winesburg, Ohio, however, Mr Anderson clearly demonstrated 
his ability and was accerded wider recognition. Poor White, 
a novel of the Middle West, followed, and greatly added to 
his reputation. His latest published work, The Triumph of 
the Egg, a collection of shert stories, has probably been the 
most seriously discussed book of the past season. Mr.Anderson 
was selected by The Dial last year as the first recipient of its 
award of $2,000—made annually to an American writer in 
recognition of couspicuous services to American letters. 


September 27, rgz2 








the publication during the winter, of the best work now being produced in the 
Germanic countries. A great artistic and literary ferment is now going on in 
Central Europe, and Tue Diat will present to the American public the finest 
products of this artistic renaissance. Among those from Central Europe whose 
work will appear in THe Dar are Arthur Schnitzler, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, 
Hermann Hesse, Thomas Mann, Stefan Zweig, Hermann Bahr, and 


Richard Specht. 
FREE iibscription to Lhe Dial 
one of the following books: 


Aaron’s Rod, by D. H. Lawrence 
Maria Chapdelaine, by Louis Hemon 
Readers and Writers, by A. R. Orace 

Selected Poems, by Witt1aM BuTLeR YEATS 


j 1 The Enormous Room, by E. E. Cummincs 


Civilization in the United States, by thirty 
well-known American writers 


Ok Reta di cl ec, we bs es ems ees se 


THE DIAL 
152 West 13th Street, New York City 


GENTLEMEN :—You may enter my ae A eames subscrip- 
the October issue. You 


tion to Tue Dra to begin wit 
will also send me a copy of the following book: 
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CLARENCE DARROW’S NEW BOOK 


— 


Crime 


Its Cause and Treatment 
By Crarence Darrow 
300 pages, 8vo. Net $2.50 


postage extra 


e LARENCE DARROW will 


rank as one of the greatest 





lawyers of his day and generation. 
He has written a book that every 


member of the public can read with 
interest and without meeting any 


technical difficulties. Mr. Darrow 
does not pronrise us a crime-free 
Utopia—which is a final proof of 


his sincerity and his intelligence.” 


LLEWELLYN JONES 
in the Chicago Post 





THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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WHAT YOU OUGHT TO KNOW ABOUT 
THE IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


Told to you for 52 weeks for the price of one novel 


HAT worlds of information 

and entertainment and in- 
spiration are in these new volumes 
flooding from the presses! 
There is Edith Wharton’s new novel, 
“The Glimpses of the Moon”; there 
is Sinclair Lewis’s new book, 
“Babbitt”—the successor to “Main 
Street.” There is Thomson’s “The 
Outline of Science,” and “The Life 
of Lord Salisbury” by his daughter. 


There are new plays, new 
dramas, new biegraphies, 
new histories, new busi- 
ness books, new works of 
science—books that one 
must be familiar with 





if he or she desires to keep well 
informed. And books create discus 
sion, and one feels behind the times 
when he cannot chat with knowledge 
about “the rebellious young,” or 
about the latest centenary, or about 
“morality in fiction.” And yet—with 
the average person, time is lacking; 
money is lacking—it seems that most 
of the new books must be allowed to 
pass unnoticed. 

For persons in such a 
dilemma we suggest that 
they subscribe to the 
unique weekly national 
magazine for book lov- 
ers— 


The Literary Review 


OF THE 


New York EF vening Post 


IDITED BY HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


The effort of The Literary Review 
is given to the task of seeing that 
every new book of importance is 
justly and expertly judged by some 
specially qualified reviewer, who can 
write interestingly as well as au- 
thoritatively. It is a true reflection 
of the humor, drama, mystery, and 
thought that make the world of new 
books so delightful. The service it 
performs for its readers by directing 
their purchases so that they buy 
only worthy books would pay its 
modest subscription price many 
times over. 

In addition to its editorials, essays 
and reviews, The Literary Review, 


Please send me The Literary Revicu 


through May Lamberton Becker's 
department, “The Reader’s Guide,” 
renders a special service to its sul 
scribers by answering individual re 
quests for reading lists, club papers, 
the needs of individuals, etc. This 
column and service alone are worth 
far more than what it costs to sub- 
scribe 


The annual subscription price is 
$2.50. An introductory subscription 
may be obtained for $1.00. Send 
along the coupon and see how many 
doors of enchantment The Literary 


for the period of one year for $2.50. 


(Check below method of payment) 


I enclose $2.50 


Bill me for $2.50 


BOOTH TARKINGTON’S W@RKS: Add $1 to the annual subscription price of $2.59 

(sending $3.50 in all) and we will send you aleo The Literary Review's special three- 

volume set of Booth Tarkington's works. including Monsieur Beaucaire, The Two Van 
‘4 ” 


Reveis, In the Arena, The Beautiful Lady. and His Own Feopie 
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President Marion L. Burton, of Michigan 
President Alexander Mickeljohn, of Amherst 
Professor Stuart P. Sherman, of Illinois 
Professor John Erskine, of Columbia 


On October 25th will appear a special 
NEW REPUBLIC SUPPLEMENT on 


THE COLLEGE CURRICULUM 


to which will be contributed articles 
by leading and representative educators. 


President W. A. Neilson, of Smith 
President H. W. Chase, of North Carolina 
Professor Karl Young, of Wisconsin 
Professor H. B. Alexander, of Nebraska 
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“My Card Index 
is the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA” 















Philip Whitwell Wilson, for- 
mer member of the British 
Parliament, and American 
correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily News, writes us 


PHILIP WHITWELL WILSON as follows 


New York Correspondent of the London Daily News 


‘“‘Knowledge is Power, but Power is only effective when it 
is immediate. The Knowledge that we need is immediate 
Knowledge. This is why every modern office keeps a Card 
Index. 


‘‘I am a writer for the American and British Press. My 
Card Index is the Encyclopedia Americana. The facts that I 
must have are immediate facts. In my ‘Americana’ I find them 
at once, and pleasantly — names, dates, statistics, events, what- 
ever nay be needed. My investment in the Americana has been 


repaid fifty fold.” 
(Signed) PHILIP WHITWELL WILSON. 


Would not our Encyclopedia be as valuable to you as to Mr. Wilson ? 


The Encycloped 


AMERICA! NA 


—_——-— - = Peoples Gas Building, Chicago — — — — — —-——— — w Exciange Pl., New York — — — — — 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA: N.R.9-27-22 | ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA: 
Please send me immediately information concerning your Please send me immediately information concerning your 
| 








special educational proposition. special educational proposition. 
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